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ervi ng isconsin 


enables us to serve you 


in Wisconsin .... 






Accurate knowledge 
of markets is funda- 
mental to business success. state, have built us a back- 
No less true in banking. To ground which is important 
serve Wisconsin effective- to banks and business firms 
ly, we must know Wiscon- in other states who seek in- 


sin well . . . keep in touch formation concerning present 


with all the diversified as- conditions or future opportuni- 


pects of its economic life ties in Wisconsin. (Two-thirds 
and progress. Our research departments, of all the banks in Wisconsin are First_ 
our files of special reports and general Wisconsin correspondents.) 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group—Combined Resources over $300,000,000 
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And after 25 years 


Georgia Marble chosen again by the 
Girard Trust Company,,. Philadelphia 





VER twenty-five years ago the officers of the Girard Trust 
Company and their architects, McKim, Mead & White 
agreed upon Georgia Marble as the best material for their bank 


building . . . And last year when the exterior material for their 
new 30-story building was under consideration the officers of the 
Girard Trust Company and their architects McKim, Mead & 
White again agreed upon Georgia Marble as the best material... 
This helps to substantiate our contention, that the clients and 
architects who know the most about Georgia Marble are the ones 


most likely to prefer it. 


In the foreground the familiar Girard Trust, 
built a quarter of a century ago of Georgia 
Marble . . . just beyond, the new 30-story, 
all Georgia Marble, Girard Trust Company 
Building. The new building was completed 
and occupied November 2, 1931, less than 
one year after the marble contract was let. 
McKim, Mead & White are the architects 
for both buildings, and United Engineers & 
Constructors, Inc., the builders of the one 
just completed. 


THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


TATE, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


G BOR GTA 


MARBLE 
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Are Your OutzOfezTown Legal Matters 
Handled By Bank Attorneys? 


OU will get the same 
service on legal matters in other cities that you do 
in your own if you use BLUE BOOK attorneys 
exclusively. For every attorney listed comes to us 
through the voluntary recommendation of his local 
banker who has first hand knowledge of that 
attorney’s integrity and ability. 

In most cases, the attorney recommended is the 
bank’s own attorney. In all cases, the attorney is 
recommended because he is competent and reliable, 
and because he has demonstrated efficiency in hand- 
ling bank work. 

At the right are samples of the attorneys and 
law firms listed in the BLUE BOOK. These were 
picked at random to show the character of our 
Bank Recommended Attorneys. 

We invite anyone having a competent confiden- 
tial attorney rating book to examine the character 
of our list. It will be found at Jeast as high as any 
in the country. 

The BLUE BOOK with its valuable list of Bank 
Recommended Attorneys should be on the desk of 
every bank executive. 

The cost of BLUE BOOK service is less than 60c 
a week. The list of Bank Recommended Attorneys 
alone is worth that to you, yet it is only 4% of the 
vital information your BLUE BOOK contains. 

Any bank officer is too highly paid an executive 
to be without such assistance constantly at his 
command. If you have no personal copy—if you 
are wasting your time and that of fellow officers by 
borrowing back and forth, NOW is a good time to 
enter your order for the January 1932 edition. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


Chicago New York 


San Francisco 











12380484Los Angeles*et.L, Angeles 


TANNER, ODELL & TAFT, Los Angeles, 524 I. N. Van Nuys 
Bldg., Santa Monica, 203 Dudley Block. Practice in all 
state and federal courts and before all state commissions. 
Thirty-five years experience. Attorneys for the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., Los Angeles; First National 
Bank of Ocean Park, Ocean Park Bank, and Merchants’ 
National Bank of Santa Monica. Firm composed of R. R. 
Tanner, Fred H. Taft, S. W. Odell, Robert A. Odell and 
H. W. Taft. Notaries in both offices, 


37953 «Rock Island*et_Rock IsI'd CURTIS & SIMONSON, 
Attorneys for the Rock Island 
National and Central Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


67542 «Racine*et..........Racine 

HAND & QUINN, 401-15 Badger Building. Counsel: First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Racine, State Bank Water- 
ford, State Bank of Union Grove, Special attention given 
to Corporation, Commercial and estate matters: also 
Federal and State taxes. 


50193 «Asheville*et.... Buncombe 


LEE & LEE, Attorneys for Central Bank & Trust Company, 
American National Bank. 
Revisers of the North Carolina laws for this publica- 
tion. 


9389 «Fergus Falls*et.-Otter Tail ANTON THOMPSON, Attorney for 
the First National Bank. 


11090 §«Bismarck*et_-.-Burleigh DULLAM & YOUNG, Attorneys for 
the Dakota National Bank & Trust 
Co. General Practice in all Courts, 
Special attention to Insurance, 
Probate, Real Estate and Corpora- 
tion Law. 


’ 


SEERLEY, CLARK & HALE, General Law Practice. Attor- 
neys for American Savings Bk. & Tr. Co., Burlington Say. 
Bank, Burlington and West Burlington (Lowa) say. Bank. 


1017404U tica*et_....----- -Oneida 


MILLER & HUBBELL, Attorneys for the Utica Trust & 
Dep. Co,, Oneida National, Second National, anu the Savings 
Bank of Utica. 
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Our facilities for correspondent 


banking service with all the 
countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean, and with Central and 
South America are highly de- 
veloped. * ¢ In California we 
place at your service 415 bank- 
ing offices in 243 communities. 
¢¢ Main offices in the two Fed- 
eral Reserve cities in California: 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical 
in ownership and management 
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Direct Contact 
With Chicago Manufacturers 


Manufacturing industries in 
Chicago are grouped under 159 
classifications in the latest available 
United States Census of Manufac- 
tures. This Bank has commercial 
accounts from manufacturers in 


157 of these 159 classifications 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLVIII 






Auditing Policy 


Many of us have learned to our 
sorrow the astonishing results that 
may come from neglect of a proper 
auditing policy. 

The simplicity with which a bank 
may make sure that all of its re- 
sources are‘properly audited is point- 
ed out by B. E. Young, Comptroller 
of the Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City, Missouri, on page 729 of this 
issue. 

Successful auditing, according to 
Mr. Young, is largely a matter of 
policy. The routine is simple and 
ean easily be carried out whether the 
bank is large enough to employ a 
professional auditor or not. 

A large part of the work is de- 
signed to prevent irregularities by 
means of what Mr. Young ealls 
‘‘automatie audits’’. 

When the very routine of handling 
a job automatically audits the work 
every day, it appeals to everyone, 
even the bank with only three or 
four employees. 

However, larger banks, even met- 
ropolitan banks, can benefit from the 
policy suggested by Mr. Young. 

As an illustration of the simplicity 
of Mr. Young’s plan, he states: 

‘Tellers’ accounts are automatie- 
ally audited by the exchange of cash 
boxes, 

‘‘The one infallible way to audit 
cash items is by liquidation. 

‘*Collection accounts ean be audit- 
ed only by actual liquidation. 

‘*Amounts due from other banks 
should be reconciled daily, weekly, or 
monthly, aeeording to activity. 

‘*Real estate is audited with re- 
spect to income and upkeep expense. 

‘*Securities must be under dua! 
control with two records that must 
be reconciled by the auditor; the 
vault record with the actual seeur- 
ities and the record of securities 
owned with the vault record. 

‘*Loans and discounts are checked 
to insure that every note is properly 
filed and recorded, that it is the ae- 
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tual obligation of the borrower, that 
identical collateral is on hand been filed for the day, items for clear- 
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‘‘After the clearings proof has 


and properly recorded, and that the 
notes balance with the department’s 
books which must balance with the 
control in general books. 

‘*Tellers’ accounts are automatic- 
ally audited by the exchange of cash 
boxes. 


anee should be sealed with a letter 
requesting direct verification to the 
the auditor and mailed to the banks 
in question. 

‘* Letters of credits and acceptances 
are audited the same as loans and dis- 
counts. ”’ 
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any one task 


any combination 
of tasks 


or all tasks 





necessary to bank bookkeeping 


At one typing . + . note notice, tickler, liability ledger (with 
separate balances of direct, indirect, contingent and total liability) 
and loan register (with details and totals of loans classified as se- 
cured, unsecured, commercial paper and acceptances). 


In one operation . . « general ledger, journal and daily 
statement. 


Then, too, the new Remington can swiftly and accurately handle 
transit letters, collection letters, savings and trust work, and all 
other bank accounting. 


Here is an “all purpose” machine so flexible that it can do any task, 
any combination of tasks, or all tasks, necessary to bank account- 
ing. Small banks can also use it for posting depositors ledger and 
statement. Larger banks use a battery of them for handling 
every bank accounting operation. 





The new Before you buy any new business equipment consider first the 


REMINGTON economies and advantages presented by the new Remington. 


Send for anew booklet which tells in words and interesting illus- 
COMPLETELY trations, how this modern machine reduces many operations to a 

few, eliminates the use of additional machines, saves space, 
ELECTRIFIED lowers overhead and efficiently handles every phase of bank 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE accounting. The coupon will bring it to you promptly. 


Bank Department, Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 





Please send me a copy of .. . 


“Remington Rand Electrifies the Accounting Machine.” 


Name ___ 


Address __ 
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Turning grain into money is a problem 
with most every farmer today. He can 
send it to market. He may or may not 
break even. 

He can feed it and get more than the 
market price. Prices on pork, beef, milk 
and eggs have declined far less than 
grain and feed prices. 

There’s another thing he can do. He 
can supplement his grain and get still 
more for it. Feedlot figures on 113,111 
hogs show that 11.4 
bushels of corn when 
supplemented with 100 
pounds of Purina Pig 
and Hog Chow make 
207 pounds of pork. 
The same corn with- 
out a supplement 
makes only 95 pounds 
of pork. That’s a dif- 
ference of 112 pounds 
of meat—that’s half a 
hog. And so it is in 
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feeding beef cattle, chickens or milk 
cows. 

Purina Chows are supplement feeds 
to go with the farmer’s home grains. 
Farm figures on all supplement feeds 
show that Purina Chows do the best job 
of lowering the costs of production. 
They may cost a little more in the be- 
ginning but after all the bills are paid 
they leave more money in the farmer’s 
pocket—bigger net profits. 

The money left 
over after all bills are 
paid is what counts— 
not the initial cost per 
bag. Purina Chows 
produce meat, eggs 
and milk at less cost. 
They leave the farmer 
more money to spend 
in your town. PURINA 
MILLS, 944 Checker- 
board Square, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 














AN A FARMER GET FOR HIS GRAIN? 











“Ninety Days After Date 


| Promise To Renew” 





An Editorial 


O YOU have notes of this form in your 
bank? 


From the attitude taken in many institu- 
tions, as well as the attitude taken by many 
borrowers, such a form would be much more 
truthful than the ordinary “‘I promise to pay”’. 


The day is rapidly coming when every loan 
must be made to mature at a time when the 
borrower will actually have the money to pay 
it. If that time is 90 days from the date of 
the note, it will be a 90-day note. If it is six 
months from the date of the note, it will be a 
six-months note. If it is 97 days from the date 
of the note, it will be a 97-day note. 


Banking has been more or less of a mysteri- 
ous profession to depositors and borrowers. 
Thousands of business men still think that, 
inasmuch as banks make their profits from 
interest on notes that the bank should have 
no concern at all as to when a note is paid. 
That it should be renewed time after time and 
that each renewal will be to the benefit of 
the bank. 


Business Men Now Know How A Bank 
Should Be Run 

Business men are beginning to learn that 
this is not true. In the future every banker 
will demand payment on the due date unless 
some unusual circumstances have intervened 
between the time the note was made and the 
time it matured. 


The public is going to demand many things 
from bankers in the future that it has not 
known how to demand in the past. Customers 
in general are learning more about banking, 
and as they learn, they begin to realize that 
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bankers have been entirely too easy with them 
for the good of the bank and the safety of their 
deposited funds. They expect severe treat- 
ment. 

Hard-boiled loan officers are necessary. 
Some bankers may feel that such a loan 
officer will be bad for business. They may 
fear that he will drive business away. 


The New Way Will Be To Sell 
Good Loans 

Still another attitude is needed in connection 
with loans. Loans should be sold. Either 
the loan officer must be hard-boiled in his 
requirements to the borrower and at the same 
time sympathetic with the borrower’s needs, 
or else two different men must perform these 
two important functions of banking. The one 
is a loan function; the other is a new business 
function. The new business man should learn 
how to sell loans. 


The reason for this suggestion is that banks 
in very few cities have 100% of the good loans 
in the community. No bank’s new business 
manager should ever seek for loans that are 
not absolutely good. With a hard-boiled loan 
officer, no poor loans will ever be made. But, 
there are dozens of good loans, safe loans, loans 
that will be paid on the maturity date, that 
any bank can get if it goes after them. 


Banking must be carried on with more 
sincere and intelligent interest in the borrower’s 
business, and at the same time, with a firm 
policy requiring strict adherence to the terms 
of the note, except in cases of unexpected 
emergencies where needed adjustments will 
be made. 
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AN ATMOSPHERE | 
BUSINESS MEN 


ENJOY 








By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


N AMERICAN business 
man who is making a 
success, desires to have financial 
matters settled promptly and 
in a business-like way. When 
he goes to his bank, he especially 
appreciates promptness, cordi- 
ality, and business-like treat- 
ment. 


How difficult it is for a bank 
officer to supply these elements, 
if he is housed in an inconveni- 
ent, dingy out-of-date banking 
room. 

Sometimes the directors are 
deceived by the fact that their 
bank continues to make money, 
even though housed under such 
conditions. They wake up to 
the situation sometimes too 
late, when a competing bank 
erects a new building and by its 
modern, convenient and com- 
fortable arrangement attracts 
much of the business formerly 
held by the other institution. 

By keeping in mind that 
banking is only one of the 
activities of the modern busi- 
ness man, expert bank designers 
and builders plan banking 
rooms so that it is easy for 
officers to render prompt and 
satisfactory service. 


This requires attention not 
only to the officers’ quarters, 
but also the working space and 
to the customers’ space. Many 
little items of customer conveni- 
ence may be added to a building 
without an appreciable increase 
in cost. Prompt service may 
be given by the working force 
by very simple changes in the 
arrangement of work space. 

Confidential information may 
be much more readily secured 
by bank officers when their 
quarters are so arranged that 
the business man is comfortable 
and at ease, and feels that he is 
being handled in a business-like 
atmosphere. 

















MODERNIZING 


Helps 


Profits 


| Dea you see it demonstrated in your own bank, it 
is difficult to realize what a tremendous difference 
in overhead can be effected by really modern equipment 
housed in a scientifically designed structure exactly fitted 
to your needs. 


Vitally important as operating economies are in the larger 


banking institutions, they must be given even greater con-. 


sideration in the smaller banks if profits are to be main- 
tained. With a smaller force of employees, efficiency and 
convenience in building and equipment assume a correspond- 
ingly greater value. 


Through the savings now made possible with the decline 
in building costs, the officials of even the smallest bank can 
realize their dream of a fitting new home for their institu- 
tion, or the modernization of their present structure through 
adequate remodeling. 


£ et our bank building 
experts with their quar- 
ter century of experience, 
suggest proven ways and 
means of reducing your 
overhead .... We offer 
a complete service. Write 
for information — no 


cost, no obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
SAINT LOUIS ~ ~ CHICAGO ~ ~ HOUSTON 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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BANKERS MONTHLY 


A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
2 mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Credit Men Can Stop Losses 


By Analyzing Borrowers’ Accounts 


Thorough analysis of apparently profitable creditors’ ac- 


counts shows that many of them are liabilities. The author 
tells how credit departments can correct this condition. 


By GEORGE S. ANDERSON 


Manager Credit Division, Congress Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


_— the credit department re- 
sponsible for the extension of 
accommodation only to customers 
whose accounts are profitable, or can 
be made profitable. Place also on 
the credit department the responsi- 
bility of obtaining profitable results 
on all accounts now using the bank’s 
discount facilities. 

Given the proper, complete and 
accurate information furnished by 
the analysis of a loan, the credit de- 
partment can earn a gratifying por- 
tion of the bank’s profits. A balance 
may appear commensurate to loans, 
but analysis may prove that over 
activity is causing a loss to the bank. 
Let the credit department follow 
through to effect an increase in bal- 
ances in these instances. 

With a tie-up between the credit 
and analysis departments, complete 
data can be procured for the loaning 
officer in advance of maturity, so 
that he knows what he must request 
from the borrower aside from a re- 
duction of the loan, a cleanup, or a 
promise. 

Slow and doubtful loans are often 
beyond improvement as to balances, 
due usually to a dire need of work- 
ing capital and the natural unwill- 
ingness of the bank to increase the 
loans in order to bolster up balances. 
Generally, slow and doubtful loans 
go hand in hand with poor and non- 
profitable accounts, frequently even 


How One 
Credit Department 
Pays Its Way 


1. It takes the responsi- 
bility of making all credit 
extensions show a profit. 


2. It has the responsibility 
of making a profit on pres- 
ent creditors’ accounts, if 
possible. 


3. It gets depositors, 
whose accounts are over- 
active, either to increase the 
average balance or reduce 
activity. 

4. It shows the loaning 
officer what to expect and re- 
quest at maturity of all loans. 


with overdrafts. In these cases, the 
bank itself must liquidate such loans, 
considering the borrowers’ balances 
as secondary in importance. 

Credit men, mindful of an unsatis- 
factory condition of a loan frequent- 
ly find it valuable to serutinize the 
borrower’s cancelled checks, for ob- 
vious reasons. It is well worth while, 
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at the same time, to follow the bor- 
rower’s balances. Cooperation with 
the analysis department keeps the 
eredit department posted on any 
particular account at all times. 

Bank profits can be increased 
along these lines through the proper 
education of customers—the eredit 
department examining the borrow- 
er’s entire situation to find the an- 
swer to the question: ‘‘ Just what do 
we get out of this borrower aside 
from interest ?”’ 

Often in the ease of balances that 
are in moderate or medium four fig- 
ures, loaning officers ‘‘play along’’ 
with a slow loan simply because the 
balanee being more than commensur- 
ate the account appears too desirable 
to press for collection. Only too often 
the account, after analysis, shows a 
loss to the bank. This situation is 
more prevalent in banks of from one 
million to 20 million dollars in de- 
posits, and where the majority of 
commercial accounts average mode- 
rate four-figure balances or less. 

In illustration of practical appli- 
cations of credit departmental fune- 
tions, let us take three hypothetical 
cases: 

The Fragrant Floral Co. has been 
regarded as a valued client for sev- 
eral years and has never in the past 
requested accommodation. Balances 
have averaged approximately $2,500. 
The company is progressive. It is 
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well satisfied with its banking con- 
nection and the bank appears well 
pleased with the relationship. Then 
the Fragrant Floral Co. asks the 
bank for an unsecured loan of $4.000 
on the grounds of its satisfactory 
financial statement and the record 
of its account. The operating depart- 
ment may or may not have analyzed 
this account. If it has, the credit de- 
partment can be posted immediately 
as to exactly how valuable the ae- 
count is to the bank. 

Our plan then provides for the 
analysis of the account. Under anal- 
ysis, the Fragrant Floral’s account. 
through certain over-activity, shows 
a net loss of about $5 per month to 
the bank. This condition is quite 
surprising to the company as well as 
to the credit and operating depart- 
ments. The customer, fully econfi- 
dent when he approached the bank 
for the loan, is now shown by the 
credit department just how much his 
account has meant—in red figures. 

It would not 
naturally, for the company to be 
eranted a loan in view of its account. 
The company can, however, be shown 
what would be necessary to convert 


be good business, 


If the company appears loanable 
for funds in excess of the loan de- 
sired ($4,000), an additional $1,500 
might be granted, which latter 
amount would go toward maintain- 
ing an average balance of $4,000 at 
least. This would wipe out the month- 
lv loss, based on the formula that 
every $1 of operating department 
loss requires approximately $300 of 
increased, free, collected balance. 

In this case the eredit department 
might be able to improve the situa- 
tion, all credit factors being favor- 
able, or might be able to prevail 
upon the company to decrease the 
activity to the desired degree. 


Over-Activity Nullifies Profit 


Another ease is that of the mod- 
erate-sized mail order garment house, 
the Soft Silks Co. This concern is 
liquid and carries an average bal- 
ance of $3,000. At the time for in- 
creasing its inventory for the spring 
and summer demand, the company 
borrows $4,000 on its own note. Sueh 
commitments invariably have been re- 
tired in the summer. Balances are 
more than commensurate. Analysis 
shows that this company mails com- 


brings about over-activity. Deposits 
are usually composed of checks on 
out-of-town banks. A loss of $6 per 
month results from operating the ae- 
count. Here the credit department 
can be utilized in bringing in the 
principals of the Soft Silks Co. and, 
because this department usually 
knows these men best through bor- 
rowing relations, effects cooperation 


and improvement. 

Then there is the case of the print- | 
er’s steady loan of $4,000 carried on 
the strength of an average balance | 


of $3,500. His receivables are slow. 
His inventory is composed of almost 
non-marketable plates. And his net 
worth is represented largely by his 
machinery, Nevertheless his balances 
do not lack much in equalling his 
loans and the bank has been content 
to ‘‘go along’’ with him. Analysis of 
the account shows that he costs the 
bank money. 

The commensurate balance meth- 
od of judging existing credit merits 
plenty of support. But we can develop 
it further by means of the eredit de- 
partment, which can guard against 
and strive to eliminate borrowers’ ac- 
counts which incur a loss to the bank. 


its account into at least a condition 
of no loss. 


mission cheeks to its each 


month, whieh, with 


agents 


other 


Banks today must look to all pos- 


checks. sible means of additional profits. 
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This analysis sheet enables the credit department to see at a glance whether or not a commercial account is a profitable one. It may be 
printed or mimeographed. Both sides of a single sheet are used. 
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Congress Will Talk Banking 


And May Pass New Laws 


Bankers committees on legislation are destined to have a busy winter. 
Here is an outline of what Congress will consider. Every banker should 
keep in touch with his association and offer opinions and suggestions. 


UT of the banking’ tribu- 

lations of recent years, 
Congress expects to evolve 
some new legislation this win- 
ter. 

Just what form it will take 
remains to be determined as 
members of congressional 
committees are discovering 
that good bank management 
cannot be insured by passage 
of law. 

The trend of discussion is 
following three general lines: First, 
measures to provide great assurance 
of safety to depositors ; second, meas- 
ures to prevent a repetition of the 
speculative orgy of 1928 and 1929; 
and third, emergency measures to 
improve the eredit machinery. 

In the first category comes the ree- 
ommendation of Comptroller of the 
Currency John W. Pole for branch 
banking within the limits of trade 
areas with a view to the replacement 
of weak unit banks in the sections 
adjacent to large cities by branches 
of metropolitan institutions. The 
unit bankers vigorously take excep- 
tion to Mr. Pole’s theories. 

Also there are such proposals as 
to increase the minimum capital re- 
quirement for national banks, to in- 
crease the present time deposit re- 
serve requirement, to give the comp- 
troller of the curreney power to sus- 
pend or remove officials of banks and 
to impose various restrictions to safe- 
guard the funds of depositors. 

Proposals for the supervision of 
investment affiliates of national 
banks and for a limitation of loans 
by the parent banks to such affiliates 
are intended both to insure safety 
and to curb possible speculative ac- 
tivity. 

To prevent the use of funds of 
federal reserve banks for speculation 
there are suggestions for tightening 
up rediscounting operations. Meth- 
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By ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


Legislative Observer, Washington, D. C. 





Three Types Of Bank 
Legislation Congress 


Will Study 


1. Measures to provide 
greater assurance of safety 
to depositors. 


2. Measures to prevent a 
repetition of the speculative 
orgy of 1928 and 1929. 


3. Emergency measures to 
improve credit machinery. 


ods employed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, particularly through changes 
in rediscount rates or open market 
operations, are involved in the dis- 
cussion. 

The third group of legislative 
schemes, those having to do with 
emergency credit machinery, center 
around President Hoover’s recom- 
mendations. The President has sug- 
gested broadening of the eligibility 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and has announced a plan for a new 
system of home loan discount banks. 
There also are proposals for new gov- 
ernment credit agencies through a re- 
vival of something similar to the 
War Finance Corporation or a re- 


- 


volving fund for loans to 
railroads. Also dovetailing 
into this program is a plan of 
Comptroller Pole for an 
amendment to the law to 
permit a pooling of funds of 
national banks to facilitate 
the liquidation of sound as- 
sets in banks which have 
closed. 

There are numerous sueg- 
gestions of an administrative 
character such as the elimina- 
tion of both the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Curreney or one of them from ex- 
officio membership on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Preliminary work already done 
makes it entirely likely that some- 
thing will be accomplished in the 
way of general banking legislation 
involving amendments both to the 
national banking act and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

A subeommittee of the senate 
banking and currency committee, 
headed by Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, which held hearings last 
winter, is ready to formulate legis- 
lation. Its experts were busy dur- 
ing the summer assembling the data 
in hand for the committee. The 
house banking and curreney commit- 
tee held extensive hearings, particu- 
larly on the branch banking ques- 
tion, early in 1930 and plans to sup- 
plement that study with additional 
hearings on other phases of the prob- 
lem. 

The likelihood is that the senate 
committee will report a bill by the 
middle of the winter and that the 
house committee will be ready to 
take action by the time it receives 
the senate measure. Certain emer- 
geney matters involved in the ad- 
ministration program for improving 
the eredit machinery may be rushed 
through in separate bills in advance 
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of the general legislation itself. 

There is no certainty that any ex- 
tension of branch banking will meet 
with congressional approval as op- 
position to any form of branch bank- 
ing continues strong as in 
past years. Representative 
McFadden, it is believed, 
will be inelined to favor re- 
tention of the provision of 
the present law which was 
a part of the MeFadden 
Act under which national 
banks are permitted to establish 
branches within city limits in such 
states as permit branch banking by 
state banks. 

Whatever else is done, it is likely 
that the bill will include a section 
providing greater safety in times of 
stress by requiring more than the 
present reserve for time deposits. 
Such action was favored by most 
of the witnesses before the Senate 
committee last winter. 

As to the proposal to inerease 
the capital requirement for national 
banks above the present $25,000 
minimum, there is much sentiment 
for it as a general proposition. The 
objection as pointed out by Comp- 
troller Pole is that Congress has no 
control over state banks not in the 
Federal Reserve System and to raise 
the minimum would merely drive 
the small national banks into a state 
system. 

In dealing with a bank which has 
been overstepping the bounds of 
sound management, Mr. Pole has 
suggested that his office be given 
authority to suspend or remove an 
official of such am institution. At 
present he can close the bank but 
he hesitates to do so except as a last 
resort. His suggestion has not met 
with complete approval. 

That the new legislation will pro- 
vide for supervision of investment 
affiliates of national banks seems a 
certainty. It is intended that the af- 
filiates shall make reports both to the 
comptroller of the currency and the 
Federal Reserve Board and come 
under the supervision of the national! 
bank examiners of the comptroller’s 
office. At present the bank exam- 
iners go into the books of some of 
the affiliates with the consent of the 
companies. Mr. Pole recommended 
action to require such supervision, 
and spokesmen for the large bank- 
ing institutions indicated in the 
senate committee hearings that no 
objection would be raised against it. 

The tentative bills on which the 
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senate committee is working also pro- 
vide for the limitation of loans by 
national banks to affiliates. 

Congress is groping somewhat in 
the dark as to just what to do to pre- 
vent the use of Federal Re- 
serve funds for speeula- 
tion. In the hearing be- 
fore the senate committee, 
it was disclosed that offi- 
cials of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank wanted 
to increase rediscount rates 
sharply in the early months of 1929 
with a view to curbing speculation, 
but that permission to do so was 
denied 10 times during a period of 
four months by the Federal Reserve 
Board which relied on a so-called 
‘‘direct pressure’’ program. 

It is the view of Senator Glass that 
redisecount rates should not be used 
to curb speculation and that high 
rates would provide an undue burden 
on legitimate business. 

Whether Congress agreed with 
one side or the other in the con- 
troversy, it is not clear that it ean 
do anything about it. 

Some restrictions and mandates, 
however, may be written into the 
law. In connection with its open 
market operations, which with re- 
discount rates are the most power- 
ful weapons of the system, it has 
been suggested by one of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board 
that extensive operations should not 
be undertaken without the approval 
of at least five members. 


“Fed” Restraint Proviso 
Evokes Protest 


A specifie proposal for restraining 
the use of Federal Reserve funds in 
speculation, which was incorporated 
in a tentative bill introduced last 
winter by Senator Glass, evoked uni- 
versal condemnation by witnesses be- 
fore the senate committee. This was 
in the form of a proviso to the sev- 
enth paragraph of section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which author- 
izes a Federal Reserve Bank to make 
advances to member banks on their 
promissory notes for a period not 
exceeding 15 days secured by eligi- 
ble collateral. The suggested proviso 
was as follows: 

‘*Provided, that during the life or 
continuance of such advances to any 
such member bank said bank shall 
not inerease or enlarge the total of 
loans already made by it, either upon 
collateral security to any borrower 


or to the members of any organized 
stock exchange, investment house, or 
dealer in securities, upon any obliga- 
tion, note or bill secured or unse- 
cured, except for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and earrying obligations of 
the United States.’’ 

The viewpoint of Governor George 
L. Harrison of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and of such out- 
standing bankers as Charles E. Mit- 
chell of the National City Bank and 
A. H. Wiggin of the Chase National 
Bank is that the Federal Reserve 
Bank cannot undertake to follow up 
the money which it loans and that 
any such a restriction as proposed 
would prove an unwarranted source 
of annoyance. Although the law 
specifies that money furnished by 
the Federal Reserve Banks shall not 
be used in speculation, it is contended 
that in the past such money indireet- 
lv has been so used and that it is not 
practical to set up a rule which would 
be certain to prevent such use. 


President’s Recommendation 
Criticized 


President Hoover's recommenda- 
tion for broadening the eligibility 
provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act has met with considerable crit- 
icism. Senator Glass in particular 
is opposed to the inclusion of rail- 
road, industrial or real estate bonds 
among the classes of eligible secur- 
ities. There is some sentiment for a 
proposal advanced by Mr. Wiggin 
and viewed favorably by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon that clear- 
ing house certificates supported by 
railroad and industrial bonds at a 
percentage of their market value 
shall be eligible for rediscount. 

The National Association of 
Finance Companies is back of a 
movement to make notes of banks 
and of finance and credit companies. 
the proceeds of which are used for 
financing the sale of goods on the 
time payment plan, eligible for re- 
discount. This association has asked 
the Federal Reserve Board to amend 
its regulations to make such notes 
eligible under authority of the pres- 
ent law. If it fails in that quarter, 
the association will go to Congress 
with the proposal. 

It is expected that Congress will 
approve a recommendation by Comp- 
troller Pole, possibly in separate 
legislation, for a pooling of funds of 
national banks to facilitate the 
liquidation of banks. 
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urprises In Overdue Notes 


Put Directors On Their Toes 


Every bank director will be inspired to more careful 
directing by this brief account of an actual case. 


A’ THE annual stockholders meet- 
ing, Earle Sprague was elected 
director of the Bank of Bay. The 
other six members of the board had 
served for years but Sprague was 
newly elected to fill the place of an 
old director who had recently died. 

The February meeting of the direc- 
tors had progressed with the regular 
routine. Cashier Henry Willis had 
finished reading the next order of 
business—which was adjournment. 

Sprague spoke: ‘‘Mr. President, 
may I ask a question ?’’ 

‘*Certainly,”’ 
reply. 


was the president's 


‘*T notice nothing has been said 
about our maturing or past-due notes 
and I am wondering if these should 
not have our attention as well as the 
new loans?’’ queried Sprague. 

Cashier Willis spoke: ‘‘ Whenever 
a loan matures and is renewed it al- 
ways comes before the board for ap- 
proval.’’ 

‘But,’ asked Sprague, ‘‘ Does the 
board ever consider whether or not 
maturing loans should be collected 
rather than renewed ?’’ 


By F. LEE MAJOR 


Vice President, Boatmen's National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


What Happened When 
A New Director 
Spoke Up 

1. The new member asked 
‘Does the board ever con- 
sider past-due notes?” 

2. He requested that the 
notes be read. 

3. Two hours were con- 
sumed in action on what 
appeared to be a small list of 
delinquents. 

4. A routine was estab- 
lished that in the future will 
protect the bank and give 
the directors an opportunity 
to help work out slow lines. 

5. The board also arranged 
to review notes up for renew- 


al to determine if they should 
be called or renewed. 





‘*T don’t know that the 
board ever thought of 
that,’’ replied the presi- 
dent. 

‘* Well, Mr. President,’’ 
said Sprague, ‘‘I would 
like to make a motion that 
at our next meeting our 
cashier read the list of 
loans maturing during the 
following month.”’ 

‘*Earle,”* said the pres- 
ident, ‘‘I hardly think it 
necessary to vote on that 
motion, but I shall ask 
Henry to have the list for 
us at our next meeting.”’ 

‘‘Now one more ques- 
tion,’’ 








said Sprague, | — 
“Henry, do you keep 
your past-due notes sepa- 
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“Mr. President, I would like the cashier to read the past-due notes.”” “How long 
will it take?”’ asked Director Levy. ‘‘Not more than 15 or 20 minutes,” replied 


the cashier. But it took two hours. 


rate from the others?”’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Cashier Willis. 
‘Will you 
asked Sprague. 

As Willis left the room Direetor 
Harvey looked at his watch and set- 
tled back in his ehair. Director 
Adams, having finished looking over 
the market news, folded his morn- 
ing paper and put it in his pocket. 

At this moment Cashier Willis re- 
turned with a leather wallet con- 
taining the past-due notes. It was 
evident this was a new procedure and 
truly it held in store some surprises. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ said Sprague, 
‘*T would like the cashier to read the 
past-due notes.’’ 

‘*But,’’ put in Director Levy, 
‘*that will take a lot of time, won’t 
it?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Cashier Willis, ‘‘ there 
are quite a few of them, but I guess 
it won’t take more than 15 or 20 
minutes.”’ 


please get them?’’ 


‘Then proceed, ’’said the president. 
But Willis was mistaken. It took 
nearly two hours to finish that wal- 
let of past-due notes. Not 
that there were so many, 
but when the cashier be- 
gan to read them, interest 
was aroused and many 
questions were asked. 

They had hardly start- 
ed when it was decided to 
give the cashier instrue- 
tions about the handling 
of many of these notes. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ said 
Director Jones, when the 
list was finished, ‘‘ 1 make 
a motion that at each 
meeting hereafter the di- 
rectors review all past- 
due notes and that our 
cashier report on instrue- 
| tions given at the previous 

meeting.’ 
The motion carried. 
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The Details Of A Successful 


ystem For Automobile Loans 


This is the second of two articles outlining one bank’s 
method of profiting by cooperating with automobile 


dealers. 


HE banker, experienced in mak- 

ing the usual commercial and real 
estate loans, need not throw up his 
hands at the prospect of financing 
the purchase of an automobile. 

The new car has a listed valuation 
which can readily be ascertained. 
The applicant is required to pay 
down at least one-third of the sell- 
ing price. While it is true that the 
product depreciates heavily during 
the first year of operation, it must 
be remembered that the purchaser 
makes his payments monthly, there- 
by constantly reducing the balance 
due. In the event of inability to 
continue payments on the car, there 
is small likelihood of the banker be- 
ing left holding the bag. 

The banker cannot afford to en- 


ter the automobile financing field 
with the viewpoint of the hard- 
boiled money lender. There is too 


much at stake. Loss of good will. I 
have already had occasion to point 
out in a previous article that about 
90% of those who have financed their 
car purchases with the Bank of 
America had savings or commercial 
accounts there or had 
banking relations. 


have other 


Only Two Tests For 
Good Risks 


The passing of credit is, therefore, 
the most important phase in the op- 
eration of the bank’s automobile 
financing department. Officials of 
the bank who take applications are 
instructed to size up the risk eare- 
fully, making sure of two things: 

1. Does the applicant over-buy ? 

2. Is he steadily employed ? 

These are the two major reasons 
for rejections. A man who earns 
$200 a month and obligates himself 
for a monthly payment of $100 on 
his car should never be accepted as 
a risk, and he should be encouraged 
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By E. W. MILBURN 


Vice President, Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 


7 Points In Safe 
Automobile Financing 


1. About 90°% of appli- 
cants are depositors; treat 
them accordingly. 


2. Make sure if the appli- 
cant is 


a. Overbuying 
b. Steadily employed. 
3. Get full details about 
the transaction, then check 


with the dealer to insure 
accuracy. 


4. If a used car, make a 
physical check, then consult 


your used car evaluation 
book. 


5. Much depends upon the 
integrity of the seller — 
finance the sales of only 
reliable dealers. 


6. Quick acceptance or re- 
fusal is necessary. But do 
not permit the applicant or 
dealer to hurry or influence 
your decision. 


7. Keep track of pay- 
ments, following immediate- 
ly any delinquency. 


to purchase one more within his 
means. It is best to frankly inform 
him of the reason for rejecting the 
contract so that he will not misinter- 
pret your attitude. In most in- 
stances, applicants will see the point 
and leave with a friendly feeling. 


Some of the safeguards are here given. 


Lack of permanence in position as 
a cause of rejection requires more 
tactful handling. In that case, other 
credit information should be consid- 
ered before making a final decision. If 
there is nothing to justify the risk, 
a good way out is to discourage the 
applicant by asking for a larger 
down-payment; such as 50% of the 
selling price. In practically every 
instance, the purchaser will, of his 
own accord, withdraw the applica- 
tion. 

The procedure of handling the 
transaction is very simple. 

Having decided on which make 
of ear he wants, an applicant first 
applies to the automobile financing 
department of the Bank of America, 
or to the branch in his neighbor- 
hood. 

The interviewer has before him a 
work sheet, which must be filled out 
from information supplied by the ap- 
plicant. At the top line is noted the 
make and trade name of the ear, the 
equipment, type of body, model let- 
ter or number, manufacturer’s serial 
number and motor number. Before 
finally passing on the application, 
the bank official is required to call 
up the dealer to check up on this in- 
formation, as it is essential to list it 
correctly in the conditional sale con- 
tract and on the insurance policies. 

The first half of this sheet is used 
to list the financing charge, the com- 
plete selling price, the down pay- 
ment, the insurance premiums and 
the monthly payments as stipulated 
in the contract. The first is broken 
up into cash selling price and the 
extras. Before making the applica- 
tion, the prospective car owner is 
presumed to have negotiated with 
the car dealer as to allowance for his 
old car, which information is, of 
course, checked up. If the trade-in 
is not sufficient to cover the full 
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These forms facilitate the handling of loans for the purchase of automobiles by individuals. Form No. 1 is the work sheet which is filed for 








future reference. The envelope on the left is a draft. Inside the envelope is the bill of sale and certificate of registration. The envelope on 
the right is used for filing necessary papers and bears record of the transaction on the face. The card at the bottom is the collection card 


down payment as required, the bal- 
ance is computed and noted on the 
sheet. This balance is paid to the 
bank, to be turned over to the dealer. 
To the balance, after the total 
down payment, is added the insur- 
ance premiums, the car owner being 
required to take out fire, theft and 
collision insurance, and some form 
of conversion and confiscation cov- 
erage. The latter is never omitted. 
A 6% charge is figured on the total 
amount to be financed. The grand 
total is then eut up into 12 monthly 
payments. If it is arranged to 
finance the balance on the basis of 
18 monthly payments, the financing 
charge is increased accordingly. 
The ear purchaser is informed of 
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for the note department file. 


the dates on which monthly pay- 
ments will be due, and a record sub- 
mitted to the note department for 
collection follow-up. 


Check Up On Credit 
Reputation 


On this sheet the interviewer notes 
full credit information, and on the 
reverse side he later jots down in- 
formation secured from _ other 
sourees, such as references submitted 
by the applicant. 

He is careful to note how long the 
applicant has resided in the commu- 
nity, as this has an important bear- 
ing on the final decision. It is equal- 
ly important to determine how long 
he has been employed in the present 


position. If the applicant’s monthly 
income is not considered sufficient to 
enable him to meet monthly pay- 
ments on the balance, it is well to in- 
quire if he expects assistance, and 
by whom. 

Of special importance is the bank 
account notation. The applicant is 
required to state whether he has a 
commercial or savings account, at 
which bank and branch. As in most 
instances, applicants already have 
accounts at one of the branches of 
the Bank of America. This informa- 
tion can be checked instantly as a 
criterion for passing on his credit. 

At least two references are re- 
quired. We prefer that he name 
dealers or merchants from whom he 
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has purchased merchandise on credit. 
so that we might check up how well 
he took care of his credit in the past. 
This gives the interviewer something 
very definite to determine whether 
the applicant is a desirable morat 
risk. 

If the applicant has already owned 
an automobile which had been bought 
on time payments, he is required to 
state the name of the dealer or 
finance company which handled the 
financing. This gives the interviewer 
another source of checking the risk. 

If the financing is to be applied to 
a used car, the interviewer takes ad- 
ditional precautions. It is very im- 
portant that he make a_ physical 
check of the motor and serial num- 
bers, to be certain that the model was 
not misrepresented by an unscrup- 
ulous dealer. There is the possibility 
that the applicant is in reality buy- 
ing a 1929 model when he thought it 
was a 1930 model. In addition, a 
check is made of the condition of the 
car, such as body, fenders, uphols- 
tery, tires, top, paint and _ special 
equipment, not overlooking the me- 
chanical condition. 

The information listed on the work 
sheet is so complete that the inter- 
viewer can pass on the matter with- 
out further delay. The car purchaser 
has every right to expect speedy 
service, as he might be actually in- 
convenienced, if there is a delay of 
a day or two. On the other hand, in- 
terviewers are cautioned against un- 
due haste. 


Dealer’s Reputation Is 
Important Too 


The banker will experience no dif- 
ficulty at all in writing a contract 
on a new ear purchase, provided the 
ordinary precautions are exercised. 
However, there is an element of risk 
in handling used ear financing con- 
tracts. It is this phase of the busi- 
ness which naturally bothers the be- 
ginner. He must be on guard econ- 
stantly against inflated values. The 
actual physical condition of the used 
car must, of course, be considered, 
but that is only half the solution. 
Under no circumstances should the 
purchase of a used car be financed 
unless the deal is handled by a legit- 
imate automobile dealer who prop- 
erly represents values and stands be- 
hind them. 

This gives rise to another prob- 
lem. Should the banker recommend 
a dealer to the prospective pur- 
chaser of a used car? No. It is out- 
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side the bank’s scope to play favor- 
ites among the local automobile 
dealers, for reasons that are obvious. 
No bank can successfully operate an 
automobile financing department 
without the active cooperation of all 
local automobile dealers, and _ it 
should, therefore, seek every means 
to bring about this cooperation. The 
most a banker can do under any 
circumstances is to eall the pur 
chaser’s attention to a list of the 
reputable dealers handling the type 
of car he wishes to buy, then leave 
the matter entirely to his own judg- 
ment. 


How To Handle The 


Routine 


The work sheet is made out in 
duplicate. The bank officer who han- 
dled the transaction retains the orig- 
inal, while the duplicate goes to the 
accounting department for the usual 
audit. This copy is checked carefully 
by the manager of the automobile 
financing department to determine, 
first of all, whether the risk was jus- 
tified. If it appears to him that the 
bank employee took a long chance on 
the particular contract, the latter 
will be instructed to practice utmost 
eare in collections and otherwise to 
keep close tab on the account. 

This department's audit is an ef- 
fective control. The department con- 
stantly draws up figures showing the 
models of ears financed, the propor- 
tion of new and used ears handled 
through the various branches, the 
amount of down-payment, and so 
forth. It constantly scans reports of 
the sale of new-and used ears, and 
the condition of the local market. 
There are price reductions, which 
inevitably affect the value of models 
previously financed through the 
bank. There are seasonal sales flue- 
tuations, and several other factors 
which must receive expert attention. 

The manager of the automobile 
financing department is an experi- 
enced automobile man. Fully half 
of his time is spent with branch-man- 
agers and others in the organization 
who handle the details of financing. 


Special Forms And How 
To Use Them 


1. Work sheet. The branch man- 
ager files the original for his future 
reference. 

2. Conditional sale contract. This 
is filled out in triplicate. The origi- 
nal is retained by the branch man- 
ager, the duplicate by the accounting 


department, and the triplicate by the 
purchaser. 

3. Invoice and bill of sale. The 
original is retained by the bank, and 
the duplicate is referred to the 
dealer. 

4. Draft. Upon proper presenta- 
tion to the bank, the dealer receives 
his money. In this draft is enclosed 
the bill of sale and, in the case of a 
new car purchase, either the certifi- 
cate of registration signed by the 
State Division of Motor Vehicles or 
dealer’s report of sale and applica- 
tion for registration. In the case of 
a used car, a copy of certificate of 
ownership, properly released, is en- 
closed with the draft together with 
dealer’s report of sale. The dealer 
is required to present this draft with- 
in 10 days together with the doeu- 
ments here mentioned. 

). Application for automobile reg- 
istration. This is the form used by 
the State Division of Motor Vehicles. 

6. Application for insurance. The 
original goes to the insurance com- 
pany while the duplicate is retained 
by the branch manager. 

7. Power of attorney form. This 
is only for used car purchases. By 
this means the buyer, seller or legal 
owner of the car appoints the Bank 
of America ‘‘or any officer or de- 
partment manager or assistant de- 
partment manager thereof, my (or 
our) true and lawful attorney to 
sign in the name, place and stead of 
the undersigned any certificate of 
ownership issued by the Division of 
Motor Vehicles of the State of Cali- 
fornia covering the vehicle described 
above in whatever manner necessary 
to transfer any registration of said 
vehicle as they may deem fit and 
proper.’’ 

8. Collection card for the note de- 
partment file. The monthly pay- 
ments are listed on ‘this card for 
guidance in mailing notices. As a 
general practice, reminders are 
mailed five days before a payment 
becomes due. In the event of non- 
payment on the due date, another 
notice is sent the day after. 

9. Envelope used for filing the 
necessary papers. On the face of this 
envelope is a complete record of 
name and address of purchaser, date 
of contract, the dealer’s name, the 
discount allowance, and the monthly 
amounts as due and paid. 

For purpose of collections, the eus- 
tomary note department forms are 
used and the usual procedure fol- 
lowed. 
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If | Were A Bank President 


My own program of timed activities 


would be a model to all my associates. 


F I were a bank president, I would 

have a program, if nothing else, 
to help me. I have personally trans- 
acted business with the presidents of 
large banks in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Detroit, 
Chieago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
and points intermediate, such as 
Wilkes-Barre, Louisville and Fall 
River. I have been elose enough to 
these gentlemen for long enough 
periods of time to get at 
their own conceptions of 
their jobs and their varied 
personal methods of gear- 
ing themselves up to the 
machines for which they 
are responsible. 

I have seen them make 
splendid use of their high- 
ly paid time and of the 
highly paid time of their 
vice presidents, and depart- 
ment heads. On the other 
hand, I have been a wit- 
ness and, I must admit, to 
some extent a contributing 
factor in the waste of more 
high-grade banking time 
and ability than I care to 
think about. 

Surveying these  con- 
tacts with a constructive 
aim, I reach the conclusion 
that ineomplete or unob- 
served programs of work 
are at the root of the dif- 
ference between good bank 
presidents and fair ones. 

Time is money in all busi- 
ness, but time is all the 
money there is in the bank- 
ing business. As Russell 
Sage said, it takes $10,000 
over an hour to earn a 
nickel at 414%. Bank earn- 
ings are very definitely 
matters of time and bank 
costs are even more so, be- 
cause of the high interest 
charges, salaries, and rent- 
als involved. If the presi- 
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Here is a sample time budget sheet. A supply of these ay 4 
and then the date and name of each officer filled in by the president's secre- 
tary before distribution. More leisure and time for study can be found if the 


No. 4 of a series 


By R. E. PORTER 


of a bank, three vice presidents, two 
department heads, six secretaries 
and two elerks spend an hour on a 
particular matter, that matter must 
produee something handsome in 
profits as a result of that hour or 
the bank has lost money. 

If a vice president waits five 
minutes outside the private office of 
his president, the time he stood 
there has cost the bank the net in- 
terest earnings on $2,500,000 of its 





officer’s time is budgeted. 


be mimeographed, 


assets, assuming that the vice presi- 
dent is a $25,000 man and the bank 
nets 1% on total employed funds. If 
the president, or any of the high- 
salaried vice presidents, even glances 
at a matter before every subordinate 
has completed all necessary research 
and assembly of detail, the leak in 
wasted executive time may cost as 
much as a minor stick-up. 

All good bank presidents insist on 
money budgets. They tell dollars 
where to go instead of ask- 
ing them where they went. 
Not so many insist on time 
budgets—although time is 
any bank’s heaviest ex- 
pense. 

Other professional men 
have learned to be metic- 
ulous on this point. The 
leading doctor’s day and 
the leading lawyer’s are 
reduced to hourly or even 
quarter-hourly schedules 
sometimes for weeks ahead. 
It seems wrong to me that 
the president of one of the 
biggest banks I know 
should have a hazy idea 
(which as I write I know 
he has) of what he’ll be do- 
ing at 3:30 P. M. tomor- 
row. 

The time budget for of- 
ficers would shape _ itself 
naturally, if each were 
given a set of six sheets (as 
illustrated) on a certain 
Monday morning. 

These blanks serve as an 
engagement pad and diary 
combined. And if I were 
a bank president, I would 
set the example by starting 
a set of them at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. Each 
day my personal page 
would make the round of 
official desks, distributing 
a sheet for a day one week 
ahead. He would not col- 
lect sheets from the day 
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just passed but lets them accumulate. 

I would make it clear that no 
espionage or schoolboy checkup was 
intended—that the plan was simply 
for giving important men a clearer 
track ahead and a better marked 
trail behind. 

Having a week’s supply of the 
blanks on his desk, the officer could 
jot down his future arrangements— 
not only with customers but with his 
subordinates and associates. By fill- 
ing in each day’s blanks as he went 
along, he would soon have a_per- 
sonal history of himself that would 
help him not only to budget his time, 
but to increase his leisure and de- 
velop his banking power. 


Department Programs 


The savings department would 
have its interest periods; its New 
Year drive for new-leaf accounts: 
its May flower-show; its June vaca- 
tion activity; its September school 
teachers and school savings push; its 
December Christmas Club campaign. 

Each week would have an open 
evening and perhaps a quota of in- 
active depositors for mail or personal 
attention. 

The bond department would have 
at least two periods a year for spe- 
cial action based on advance pro- 
grams—the reinvestment periods of 
July and January. 

The safe deposit department would 
have its vacation storage period; its 
return from vacation, ‘‘new renter”’ 
campaign; its May moving activity; 
its monthly drive on new neighbors 
in the surrounding office buildings ; 
its weekly program of expirations 
and arrearages. 

The new business solicitation force 
would have a monthly overhaul of 
prospect lists and a weekly contact 
program. 

The advertising department would 
have an annual budget; a quarterly 
copy submission; a monthly inser- 
tion and mailing schedule; a weekly 
issue of proofs and sam- 
ple copies to 
stockholders, 
directors, of- 
ficers and em- 
ployees. 

The pur- 
chasing de- 
partment 
would be able 
to increase its 
economies in 
number and 
in volume by 
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Why Officers Should 
Have A Time 
Budget Sheet 


1. Incomplete or unob- 
served programs of work are 
often at the root of the dif- 
ference between good bank 
presidents and fair ones. 


2. Time is money in all 
business, but time is all the 
money there is in the bank- 
ing business. 


3. All good bank presi- 
dents insist on money 
budgets. They tell dollars 
where to go instead of asking 
them where they went. Not 
sO many insist on time 
budgets— although time is 
any bank’s heaviest expense. 

4. By filling in a time 
budget sheet each day, the 
bank officer would soon have 
a personal history of himself 
that would help him not only 
to budget his time, but to 
increase his leisure and de- 
velop his banking power. 




















A daily time budget sheet kept by officers of the bank when surveyed by the president 
after a considerable period of time would furnish a basis for ——o 
to come so that they would not conflict with each other and so that t 


waste of time. 


anking events 
ere would be no 





fitting its buying program into the 
profit-programs of all the other de- 
partments. Most banks’ purchasing 
is handled too close to requirements 
for full survey of market, careful 
drawing of specifications, analysis of 
value behind competitive bids, co- 
operation with successful purveyors 
and time allowance for care in pro- 
duction and possible delay in deliv- 
eries. 

People who sell things to banks in 
a dozen different lines have told me 
repeatedly that bank orders are 
slower to crystallize than others and 
that when you do obtain a bank order 
you are nearly always pushed for 
emergency delivery. 

Sometimes this is the purchasing 
officer’s fault, but as often as not it 
is due to uncertainty and unpre- 
paredness on the part of the requisi- 
tioning authority. 

Whatever be the case in a partic- 
ular bank, the purchase program will 
mean more intelligent shopping, bet- 
ter prices, better goods and far bet- 
ter service. 


Program Purchasing For 
‘ Careful Buying 


What applies to the purchasing 
function is equally true of building 
management. We don’t wait for 
baths or shaves until someone tells 
us we need them. The more methodi- 
eal of us get our hair-euts (if any) 
at stated intervals and many have 
found that it pays to extend the pro- 
gram idea to showers and shirts and 
suits of clothes. 

Why shouldn't a bank building be 
cleaned, renovated, rehabilitated and 
refurnished in exactly the same way ? 
A record of when and how and at 
what expense every building need 
was taken eare of in the past is the 
first step. A timed program for at- 
tention to those needs will almost 
make itself. 

If I were a bank president, I would 
want to see these programs in 
written form and would per- 
sonally assume the duty of co- 
ordinating them and prevent- 
ing them from crossing wires as 
originally laid down. I would 
also, either personally or 
through an assistant to the pres- 
ident, want to see that they 
‘came off’’ as per schedule,and 
that no lesson learned in oper- 
ating one year’s, one month’s 
or one week’s program, was 
lost in preparing the next. 
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Suggestions For Safer Banks 


With More Uniform Banking Laws 


Any practical suggestion is worth con- 
sidering, and surely a plan looking to 
uniformity is likely to accomplish most. 


o 


ip Ns ae 


By R. J. BATH 


Vice President and Cashier, United States National Bank, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


HERE are many who believe a 

uniform system of commercial 
banking would give better security 
to depositors than is now possible 
under our present variety of bank- 
ing systems. There are others who 
contend that management is the 
prime requisite for safe banking. 
That it is a_ potent factor, no 
one can deny. But bankers must 
have adequate and modern tools to 
work with and some adjustments in 
our banking rulings are absolutely 
necessary, if this business is to con- 
tinue supporting, sustaining, and 
serving every economic movement. 


State May Have Sound 
Banking System 

There exists at present no hin- 
drance to any state having a sound 
system of banking, so far as it may 
be had by legal regulation and the 
tendency of the states to surrender 
their powers more and more to the 
federal government is something we 
do not want. 

The state-bank bankers may agree, 
that the Federal Reserve System is 
not without fault and they are right, 
but its merits are so far above any 
other banking idea that this argu- 
ment is of little importance. 

Let the 48 commissioners of bank- 
ing of the 48 states meet. Let this 
meeting be a point for honest dis- 
cussion of their banking troubles. 
Let them air the faults of their re- 
spective systems. Let their views be 
for the good of banking. 

In such a meeting, uniform bank- 
ing laws for 48 states could be 
started. The best of brains in this 
country could be enlisted to help 
assimilate the good portions and dis- 
card the bad. It could give this coun- 
try and our legislators something to 
work with. 

Our present method of correcting 
banking laws is like putting the 
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Mr. Bath Suggests— 


1. A meeting of the 48 
state bank commissioners. 


2. An honest discussion 
of the faults prevalent in 
each state. 


3. The drafting of bank- 
ing laws that might unify 
state bank policies and 
practices. 


4. A campaign to get 
these laws passed by the 48 
states. 


5. A rigid set of rules 
applied to the managers of 
all banks to insure continued 
public confidence in banking. 


cart before the horse, for what does 
the average politician possess in the 
knowledge of banking fundamentals 
that enables him correctly to remedy 
the banking statutes? 

I would say that the uniform bank- 
ing laws should have as their first 
object the increase of membership in 
the Federal Reserve System. Out of 
the lack of confidence, now prevail- 
ing, a new faith in banking would 
flash across’ the nation. States would 
still control their rights. Banks 
would be stronger and the people 
would receive the assurance and pro- 
tection they are rightfully entitled to. 


Hoarded Money Would 
Be Released 


The billion dollars of eurreney 
which has been withdrawn for hoard- 
ing would find its way back to the 
banks to give capital to the needs of 
commerce and trade. Fear, which 
eave birth to wild rumors, rumors of 


failures, and subsequent failures, 
would be relegated to an obseure 
corner. Confidence, without which 
no bank ean survive, would be estab- 
lished in a firm manner. 

In the establishing of these Uni- 
form Banking Laws, the 48 commis- 
sioners in econjunetion with the 
Comptroller of the Currency would 
make the Federal Reserve System al- 
most impregnable. 

The Reserve might be 
strengthened by the elimination of 
political appointees to the Federal 
Reserve Board. I would even have 
the Federal Reserve Board meet in 
some other city than Washington to 
avoid dangerous political meddling. 

These points established and sue- 
cessfully accomplished, only one 
thing is needed to complete the pic- 
ture for sound nation-wide bank- 
ing, that is, a new set of rules for 
bankers who manage banks. A rigid 
set of rules, alike from coast to coast, 
for both national and state bankers, 
would give the last needed degree of 
uniformity and safety. 


System 


Sound Management Required 
To Meet Standards 


The very nature of our economic 
life which expresses itself through 
corporate organizations and in mass 
production will naturally demand of 
large and small banks alike the best 
in standards and types of banking 
services which can be met only by 
sound management. 

Higher training is necessary. The 
amateur manager must go. The new 
bankers must have the technical 
equipment to deal with method and 
poliey. 

When banking has been made bet- 
ter by uniformity and bankers are 
qualified as to method and _ poliey, 
cur country will have taken a tre- 
mendous' stride toward = serving 
American business. 
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A Rigid Set Of Rules 


J. W. Pole, Comptroller of the 
Curreney says: 

‘I think that in the main Mr. 
Bath’s suggestions are very sound. 
Obviously, a meeting of the state 
bank commissioners should be pro- 
ductive of some constructive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our 
banking conditions; at least, to the 
extent that such conditions are sus- 
ceptible to legislative correction. 

‘* However, it occurs to me that the 
natural result of the establishment 
of a uniform ‘rigid set of rules, alike 
from coast to coast, for both national 
and state banks’, would obviate the 
necessity for our present dual sys- 
tem of banking since it would auto- 
matically place all banks under one 
supervisory agency, which would in- 
evitably be the federal government. 
This eventuality apparently was not 
contemplated by Mr. Bath, in view 
of his statement in the first part of 
his article that ‘the tendency of the 
states to surrender their powers 
more and more to the Federal gov- 
ernment is something that we do 
not want’. 

‘The foregoing should not be con- 
strued as a definite recommendation 
on my part. It is merely a statement 
of what appears to me to be a logical 
sequel to Mr. Bath’s proposal of a 
uniform banking code.’’ 


Unify State Bank Policies 


James S. Love, Superintendent of 
Banks of Mississippi says: 

‘* As to suggestion 1, a meeting of 
the 48 state bank commissioners: As 
you know, we have’an association of 
the bank commissioners known as 
‘‘National Association of Supervis- 
ors of State Banks’’. We have just 
held our annual meeting in New Or- 
leans, so the meeting of the commis- 
sioners is practical, and at this meet- 
ing all bank problems are discussed. 
The association is more than 15 
years old and has done a great deal 
towards promoting better bank man- 
agement and better bank supervi- 
sion. 

‘‘Suggestion 2: At these meetings 
real honest discussion of conditions 
prevailing in each State, as well as 
faults, take place on the floor and 
suggestions are made to cure these 
faults. The experience of one com- 
missioner is often very valuable to 
another commissioner. Sometimes 
one commissioner has gone through 
and worked out a problem that an- 
other commissioner is just experienc- 
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Five Comments On The Suggestions 
For Safer Banks 


1. J. W. Pole, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — A rigid set of 
rules adopted by all banks 
would obviate the necessity 
of our dual system of 
banking and would place all 
banks under one supervisory 
agency—the federal govern- 
ment. 


2. James S. Love, Super- 
intendent of Banks, Missis- 
sippi — It would be a happy 
thing if laws could be drafted 
that would unify state bank 
policies. 

3. J. N. Peyton, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, Minnesota 
— The theory behind these 
suggestions is practicable. 


4. Ralph L. Watters, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Lincoln 
Bank and Trust Co., Louis- 
ville—I think the chief draw- 
back is peculiar sectional 
conditions. 


5. W. G. Culbreth, Vice 
President, Republic Bank of 
West Hollywood, Calif. — 
I think we will have better 
bank managers in the future. 
We have learned more on this 
subject in the last two years 
than we had learned in all 
the years previous. 


ing, and to get a valuable suggestion 
from one commissioner to another as 
to how these problems can be worked 
out and handled successfully is, of 
course, very beneficial. 

‘‘Suggestion 3: It would be a 
happy thing and very beneficial, as 
a matter of fact, if banking laws 
could be drafted that would unify 
state bank policies and practices, yet 
this is almost impossible, for the rea- 
son that banking practices are so 
different in the different states. For 
instance, laws governing the bank- 
ing practices and policies in Illinois 


would not fit in Mississippi; and, 
conversely, the laws governing bank- 
ing practices in Mississippi would 
not fit banking policies and _ prac- 
tices in California, for instance. 
Therefore, we have to be governed 
in those things more or less by home 
rules, so to speak; yet there could be 
some uniform laws governing some 
features of banking policies or prae- 
tices that could fit the banking inter- 
ests of all the States. 

**Suggestion 4: Of course, when a 
policy of this kind could be finally 
and satisfactorily passed upon by 
each commissioner, the necessary 
campaign for passing these laws 
would be in order. 

‘*Suggestion 5: A rigid set of 
rules applied to the managers of all 
banks so as to continue public con- 
fidence in banking is suggested. I 
just do not know what set of rules it 
is possible to adopt that would in- 
sure continued public confidence in 
banks, yet banks are dependent upon 
public confidence. It is their great- 
est assets. Banks are built upon con- 
fidence and without the public con- 
fidence there could be no banks, and, 
necessarily, everything possible 
should be done to instill into the 
people confidence in banks and every 
means should be used whereby this 
confidence could be continued. Prob- 
ably the most serious problem the 
banks have today is the fact that the 
public does not seem to have the same 
confidence in the banks generally 
that previously existed. This is due 
largely to the number of bank fail- 
ures throughout the State in the 
past several years and something 
must be done to build up this con- 
fidence, yet I do not see how this can 
be done by legislation. 

‘Confidence in banks is largely 
just as strong as the confidence in 
the management of the banks. With 
present existing conditions, even 
though a bank is correctly managed 
in every respect, the failure of a 
neighbor bank affects, to a great ex- 
tent, the confidence of the public in 
the stronger banks. So, after all, the 
policy to pursue is to form those 
plans that will prevent bank fail- 
ures and adopt those policies that 
will strengthen banks and make them 
more liquid and in position to prop- 
erly take care of the depositors under 
every condition. 

‘‘Nothing will strengthen confi- 
dence in banks any more than dis- 
continuing bank failures. Therefore, 


(Continued on page 751) 
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“I am more than grateful to you. Until you told me, I didn’t know that your bank would take charge of all my affairs, look 
after the education of my adopted children, pay an income to my last wife as long as she lives, and turn the residue over to 
my son. This is really a wonderful service.” 


Ways To Sell Trust Service 


Here are some ideas which can be used to sell trust 
services offered by your bank. This article will 
help you be of greater service to your community. 


By W. S. GUILFORD 


Publicity Director, Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Travel Department Gets Prime 
Trust Prospects 


Does the travel department help 
the trust department? The answer 
is ‘‘ Yes, if the man in charge of the 
travel department realizes that the 
traveler is a trust department pros- 
pect.’’ 

The manager of the travel depart- 
ment should never close a piece of 
travel business without calling at- 
tention to the fact that everyone 
should have a will. And an agency 
account is advisable, if the traveler 
is making an extended tour. 

A sailing date crystallizes the need 
of having a will drawn and settling 
estate matters. If this matter were 
brought to the customer’s attention 
at any other time, the usual answer 
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would be, ‘‘Oh yes, I know I should 
get something fixed up, but there’s 
no great hurry about it.’’ 


Letter Locates Trust Prospects 


Here is a letter that got results— 
right away. 

I have just been reading a new 
booklet our Trust Department has 
prepared and it brings out a number 
of features which I am sure will in- 
terest you. 

People all over the country are 
civing more thought than ever be- 
fore to how their estates will be dis- 
tributed, and how they ean be con- 
served. 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to have one of our Trust men 
explain to you the CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ESTATE PLAN. 
Return the slip below—and I'll 
have the booklet sent—and will have 
one of our men eall on you. 
Sineerely, 
(Signed) H. M. Weston 
Viee President 


Mr. H. M. Weston: 


I am interested in your new book- 
let and the Estate Plan. 


The first day after this letter was 
mailed a prospect came in to see 
what we could do for him. He is a 
prominent business man, has a son, 
a divorced wife, two adopted chil- 
dren, and a second wife. 

And no will. What a chance for 








a beautiful mixup should anything 
happen to him! 

The interesting thing about this 
situation is his gratitude for bring- 
ing this matter to his attention. 

‘*This is a matter that should have 
been taken care of a long time ago. 
I guess vou know better than anyone 
how easy it is to put off making a 
will. Until you told me, I didn’t 
know that your bank would take 
charge of all my affairs, look after 
the education of my adopted chil- 
dren, pay an income to my last wife 
as long as she lives, and turn over the 
residue to my son. This is really a 
wonderful service. I have several 
friends who should get their affairs 
in shape just as I am going to do.’’ 


Three-Act Play Sells Trust Services 


‘‘How To Die Right’’ is the title 
of a play written on the theory that 
the services of the Trust Department 
sell themselves to any man or woman 
who understands their advantages. 
This play has been well received 
and has resulted in making the of- 
ficers and employees of the bank 
much more ‘‘trust minded’ and in 
developing a number of new pros- 
peets for trust business. 

The characters in the play are: 

Harry Green, a middle-aged, well- 
to-do merchant who has a hardware 
store. His family consists of his wife 
and two children. 

Elmer Reed, 52 vears old, partner 
in a sporting goods store, has a wife 
and three children. 

Edward Chambers, well-to-do 
rancher who has a wife but no chil- 
dren. 

James Davis, trust salesman. 

A mysterious gentleman in charge 
of an Island half way 
Heaven and Hell. 

Two newspaper reporters. 

In the first act, Davis calls on 
Harry Green and finally persuades 
him to get his estate affairs in shape 
and name the bank executor and 
trustee. 

The second scene in Act One is in 
the dining room of the Sutter Club 
where Green, Reed and Chambers 
are-having lunch. Green sees Davis 
coming into the room and e¢alls him 
over to the table and introduces him. 
Then he tells his friends what he has 
done and suggests that they get in 
touch with Davis and do the same 
thing. 

Reed says he has a smart son who 
will look after his affairs. 

Chambers says his wife will get ali 


between 
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These Four Methods 
Will Sell Trust Service 


1. Have travel department 
manager send prospects. 


2. Offer a booklet on trust 
services and the details of 
the Estate Plan by letter. 

3. Give a play which por- 
trays what happens to fami- 
lies of men who do or do not 
use trust services. 


4. Have a man write pro- 
visions for his will in such a 
form that it is valid in court. 


his property anyway, so there is no 
need to bother about his affairs. 

Davis suggests to Reed that han- 
dling an estate is hardly a boy’s job: 
and to Chambers that such a eontin- 
gency as both he and his wife being 
killed in the same accident should be 
taken care of in a will. 

Seene three in Act One is in the 
Sutter Club two or three weeks later 
when Reed and Chambers tell their 
friend Green that Davis has ealled 
on them, but that they have decided 
to let their affairs stand. 


Reporters Discuss Trust Reports 


Seene One in Act Two is in the 
reporters’ room of a local newspaper 
when one reporter tells another of 
two accidents. In the first, Green and 
Reed were killed on their way to a 
football game. In the second, Cham- 
bers and his wife were killed in an 
accident on a mountain road. 

The second reporter says this is 
pretty tough, but that their families 
will be well taken care of because all 
were reputed to be well-to-do. 

Seene Two of Act Two is on the 
Island half way between Heaven and 
Hell. Green, Reed and Chambers 
learn that they must stay for a year 
before they continue their journey. 
Being interested in what their fam- 
ilies are doing, they are told by the 
mysterious gentleman that by look- 
ing into a magic box they can see 
their families and hear them talk. 

Seene Three of Act Two is in the 
house on the Island where the magic 
box is kept. Green sees his family 
talking with a trust officer of the 
bank. His wife and family are told 
that everything has been arranged in 


good shape. They will be able to con- 
tinue to live as they have been ae- 
customed. 

Reed sees his partner with his 
family. His partner offers to buy 
Reed’s share of the business for less 
than one-half of what it is worth. It 
is hoped that the balance of the prop- 
erty will insure the comfort of the 
family. 

Chambers sees his brother looking 
for his will. He realizes that his 
wife’s relatives will get all his prop- 
erty. He is very much disgusted. 

The three friends are told by the 
mysterious gentleman that they will 
gather in the house again in one year 
to look back on earth and see their 
families and decide for themselves 
whether they are to go to Heaven or 
to Hell. 

‘*Tt is not only how you lived while 
on earth that determines vour future 
state, but how well vou left your af- 
fairs for your family,”’ he says. 

Act Three is in the house on the 
Island one year later. Green sees his 
family well and happy and free from 
business and financial worries. He 
concludes that he is to go to Heaven. 

Reed sees his wife working for the 
neighbors, his daughter working in a 
department store and his two sons in 
a service station. All property has 
heen lost in bad ventures and his wife 
and children feel bitterly toward the 
world in general and toward him in 
particular. 

Reed concludes from this that he 
should go to Hell. 

Chambers sees his wife’s family 
enjoying his money while his own 
brother's family is in want. He can’t 
decide whether he should go _ to 
Heaven or to Hell. The mysterious 
gentleman solves his problem by say- 


ing that he must continue on the: 


Island. 


Written Will Information Wise 
Emergency Measure 


An elderly, reputable attorney 
once gave this suggestion to one of 
our trust department solicitors : 

‘*In getting information for a will, 
have the prospect write on a blank 
sheet of paper the facts which are to 
be incorporated in the will. Have 
this start, ‘It is my will that such 
and such be done, and so on.’ 

‘‘Have this dated and signed by 
the prospect. Then if anything 
should happen before the formal will 
is drawn and signed, the prospect 
still has a good will and one that will 
hold in court in most cases. 
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The auditor should receive a complete report of expense and income for the bank building in order to audit the real estate account. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


7. Routine For Auditing Resources 


The advantage of this discussion is that it shows 
how any bank, no matter how large or how small, 
can maintain an efficient control of all resources. 


HE bank’s general cash is made 

up of a variety of classes of 
items, each of which requires sepa- 
rate analysis and audit treatment. 

Cash On Hand—tThis represents 
the actual currency, silver, and frac- 
tional coin held by tellers and _ re- 
served in the bank’s vault. The gen- 
eral accounting system usually pro- 
vides that all bank cash is under the 
direction of one teller who ‘‘sublets’’ 
eash to other tellers and to whom 
those tellers must account each day, 
either by actually turning over all 
cash held or by reporting the total 
held at the close of the day. In this 
case, a record is maintained by the 
‘*head teller’? showing the amount 
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By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


charged to each teller, the amount 
he has in his own and the 
amount carried in the vault. 

After the day’s transactions have 
been completed, the head teller 
makes a recapitulation of cash held 
at the end of the day by all tellers 
and reports this total on his proof 
sheet to the bank’s aeceounting de- 
partment. The plan generally pro- 
vides that all cash items or miscel- 
laneous checks held by other tellers 
are actually turned over to the head 
teller at the close of the day’s busi- 
ness and that the cash figure charged 
to such tellers represents only eur- 


cage 


reney, silver and fractional coin. 
The head teller reports cash items 


and miscellaneous cheeks in a sepa- 
rate total on his proof sheet. In de- 
partments such as the colleetion de- 
partment, where it is necessary that 
numerous items be held over, a total 
figure of all such items is given the 
head teller and the item itself is re- 
tained by the department. 

Under this system of operation, 
the audit of cash is a simple process 
and may be accomplished either by 
actual count or by requiring tellers 
to exchange eash boxes with accom- 
panying switch in totals charged to 
tellers. Either plan insures that cash 
as shown in the balance sheet is on 
hand. The head teller may be 
audited, either by actual count or 
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by exchange with another teller. 

Such an audit does not cover a 
case where one of the tellers with- 
holds a deposit slip, which results in 
an understatement of bank liability 
together with understatement of 
bank cash. Such matters will be dis- 
eussed in a subsequent article on 
‘‘auditing liabilities.’’ 

Checks Held—Items of this char- 
acter should be controlled on the 
bank’s general books, separate and 
apart from the bank’s ‘‘eash on 
hand.’” Many banks do not make 
this separation, including ‘‘eash 
items’’ with ‘‘eash on hand,’’ but it 
will be found that a separate control, 
rigidly enforced, is desirable. Many 
theories as to the proper procedure 
for auditing cash items exist, but 
there seems to be only one plan which 
is infallible—that of the actual 
liquidation of all such items. In the 
ease of miscellaneous checks which 
may be cleared or charged against 
the bank’s own depositors, delivery 
of the items with charge to the ap- 
propriate department accomplishes 
the liquidation; in the case of cash 
items or collection items, actual pro- 
ceeds must be inspected and checked 
in by the auditor. 

It is important that items included 
in the bank’s cash be not handled by 
persons handling collections for the 
accounts of others; these two things 
form a dangerous combination of 
duties in that non-cash items may be 
substituted for cash items and a 
shortage may be concealed indef- 
initely. 

Items For Clearance—Items made 
ready for the following day’s clear- 
ance but held in the bank’s cash over 
night deserve frequent audit. An ap- 
proved method for auditing such 
items involves the sealing of the 
items drawn upon each clearing bank 
with the enclosure of a letter request- 
ing direct verification to the auditor, 
all of this to be done after the de- 
partment handling clearings has filed 
its proof of the day’s work. Scrutiny 
of all items returned to the bank 
through ‘‘go back clearings’’ adds 
to the effectiveness of the audit and 
sometimes leads to interesting dis- 
closures. 

Collection Accounts—Such ac- 
counts control items which have en- 
tered the bank’s cash but are in pro- 
cess of collection. Actual liquidation 
is necessary for a complete audit. At 
arbitrary dates, detailed lists of all 
such items or collection letters should 
be taken and all remittances exam- 
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Audit Control In 
Ten Sentences 


1. Tellers’ accounts are 
automatically audited by the 
exchange of cash boxes. 

2. The one infallible way 
to audit cash items is by 
liquidation. 

3. After the clearings proof 
has been filed for the day, 
items for clearance should be 
sealed with a letter request- 
ing direct verification to the 
auditor and mailed to the 
banks in question. 


4. Collection accounts can 
be audited only by actual 
liquidation. 

5. Amounts due from other 
banks should be reconciled 
daily, weekly, or monthly 
according to activity. 

6. Securities must be under 
dual control with two records 
that must be reconciled by 
the auditor; the vault record 
with the actual securities, 
and the record of securities 
owned with the vault record. 

7. Loans and discounts are 
checked to insure that every 
note is properly filed and re- 
corded, that it is the actual 
obligation of the borrower, 
that the identical collateral 
is on hand and properly re- 
corded, and that the notes bal- 
ance with the department’s 
books, which must balance 
with the control in general 
books. 

8. Real estate loansshould 
be checked in the same way 
as securities, plus examina- 
tion as to assignment of 
principal note, title papers, 
and insurance policies. 

9. Real estate is audited 
with respect to income and 
upkeep expense. 

10. Letters of credit and 
acceptances are audited the 
same as loans and discounts. 


ined and approved. Remittances are 
to be checked off the list until all are 
liquidated. A close serutiny of all 
returned items is a vital feature of 
such an audit. 

Due From Other Banks—Accounts 
maintained with other banks should 
receive daily, weekly or monthly ree- 
onciliation, dependent upon the de- 
gree of activity, by some designated 
person who has nothing to do with 
day to day operation of the accounts 
and who has no authority to origi- 
nate entries. Exeeptions should be 
cleared by entries originated by per- 
sons or departments whose oversight 
or lack of information has occasioned 
the exceptions. In all cases, the rec- 
oneciling individual should assure 
himself, through examination of files 
or otherwise, that the correcting en- 
tries are legitimate. 

This, briefly, is the story of the 
bank’s ‘‘eash and its equivalent”’. 
Each bank should determine for it- 
self the most suitable procedure for 
audit protection, having always in 
mind that a rigid operating plan is 
the basis for all audit control; that 
a coordination of responsibility 
wherever possible lessens the likeli- 
hood of irregularity; that periodic 
breaks of the continuity of a man’s 
ineumbeney in a job discourage the 
concealment and the building up of 
a shortage; and that anticipation of 
an imminent actual inspection of eash 
items and accounts by someone for- 
eign to the operation helps operat- 
ing people to resist temptations 
which otherwise may be too powerful 
for their resistance to withstand. 


Audit Of Securities 


The audit of securities must begin 
with the acquisition of each item. 
Through a system of automatic audit 
or by actual check, purchase price 
and acerued interest should be veri- 
fied and a true and correct record 
made. Securities then should pass 
into dual custody. 

A simple plan of dual custody 
may be installed, even in the small 
bank, the plan becoming more elabor- 
ate in the larger bank, which has a 
greater frequency of transactions. 
In addition to the bank’s record of 
securities owned, the plan should in- 
clude a simple vault record wherein 
securities are identified. 

After securities have been de- 
posited in the safe, under dual con- 
trol, they should be frequently ex- 
amined by a disinterested individual 

(Continued on page 748) 
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A Goal Will Increase 





Savings 


The author proposes that this slogan be used in 
savings advertising to increase deposits: ‘Keep a 


savings reserve of at least three months’ income.” 


By VIRGIL, ALLEN, JR. 


> 
Assistant Vice President, First Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Utica, N. Y. 


YEAR or so ago | had [ 

the pleasure of a visit 
with Charles F. Kettering, 
vice president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in 
charge of research. 

He told this story. As an 
officer in a bank in which 
he owned considerable 
stock, the question of ex- 
tension of credit to a cer- 
tain manufacturer came to 
his attention. This manu- 
facturer wanted to borrow 
$30,000 to purchase addi- 
tional machines to eare for 
production of a large order 
of goods. The borrower’s 
line of credit would have 
been well extended by this 
additional loan of funds. 

After interviewing the 
manufacturer, Mr. Ketter- 
ing requested that before 
the loan was granted, en- 
gineers be permitted to vis- 
it the plant to analyze costs. 

Following the engineers’ 
report, Mr. Kettering ad- 
vised the manufacturer 
that the loan would not be 
made, pointing out that 
eost analysis had indicated that 
money was being lost in production. 

This was news to the manufac- 
turer and he agreed to insist on bet- 
ter prices for his products as soon as 
certain orders in the shop were com- 
pleted, and of course, in certain in- 
stances, this change in policy meant 
the loss of some business. 





The figures showed, however, that 
the business lost actually resulted in 
money saved, because of less-than- 
cost production on certain orders 
taken at a very low price. 

As a result of this action, the 
manufacturer was able to reduce his 
unprofitable sales volume. This en- 
abled him to take on additional 
profitable new business without the 
investment in new machines, which 
at first he thought necessary. Sub- 
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Three month's salary in the bank means that this young couple has budgeted 
expenses wisely, that they pay their bills promptly, and that he is a better 
man in his job, for he has no financial worry. The bank which persuades its 
depositors to work toward that goal as a minimum savings reserve has done 
a big service to humanity as well as to its community and to the develop- 


ment of its own business. 


sequently, Mr. Kettering said, the 
manufacturer deposited in the bank 
an amount equal to that which he 
desired to borrow at the time his 
ease came up. 


Have You Overlool.ed The 
Obvious? 

Certainly, the remedy applied was 
obvious, but the fact that it was not 
readily recognized by the manufae- 
turer proves the contention, in this 
ease at least, that at times nothing is 
more obseure than the obvious. When 
[ mentioned this to Mr. Kettering he 
smiled and said: ‘‘ That has been our 
experience. ”’ 

Reasoning from the experience of 
the manufacturer, we wonder what 
obvious considerations we have been 
overlooking in our desire to increase 
deposits and banking profits. 


How are we like the 
manufacturer? Is it pos- 
sible, with over 52 million 
savings accounts in Amer- 
iea, that we are carrying 
any of these accounts at a 
loss? And, if this is the 
ease, what are we doing 
about it? 

If we analyze the sav- 
ings accounts on our books, 
we will find that a major- 
ity, or more than 50% of 
them, maintain small bal- 
ances under $100. 

We know that a big per- 
centage of those result in a 
loss to us, either by reason 
of small balances, or by 
reason of high activity, or 
of both of these factors. 

The cost of maintaining 
on our books a large num- 
ber of small savings ac- 
eounts is more forcibly 
brought to our attention 
when we consider that the 
number of deposits and 
withdrawals per savings ac- 
count per month bears little 
relation to the average bal- 
ance of the account. It has 
been demonstrated that regardless 
of the size of the savings account. 
the average number of deposits and 
withdrawals are practically the same, 
amounting to between 30 and 40 a 
month for every 100 accounts. 


When we take into consideration 
research studies, which have shown 
that the salary cost of handling the 
average savings deposit or with- 
drawal varies from 6 6/10 cents to 
271% cents for each item, we readily 
realize the desirability of building up 
the balances of small accounts so 
that they may do more to earn their 
keep. 


One Remedy 


If we can gain general and wide- 
spread acceptance of the belief that 
every income earner should con- 
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stantly maintain in a savings ac- 
count a minimum savings or eash re- 
serve, varying in amount with his 
annual income, we will be acting eon- 
structively to overcome the problem 
of unprofitable savings accounts. 
General belief that it is essential for 
every income earner to maintain a 
permanent savings reserve of this 
nature will tend to inerease savings 
while stabilizing them 
against seasonal and cyclical fluetua- 
tions. 


deposits 


What A Slogan Would Do 


If banks were to adopt the slogan: 
‘*Keep a Savings Reserve of at Least 
Three Months’ Income’’ and cause 
this to be widely accepted as the 
minimum savings goal for every in- 
come earner, it is estimated that the 
deposits of this country 
would be increased about one-third 
or $10,000,000,000. An estimate, but 
nevertheless, it suggests the possible 
effect of national recognition of such 
a savings goal for every income 
earner. 


savings 


Is it not singular that savings 
coals for various incomes have not 
been established before this? Goals 
and quotas are considered psycholog- 
ically essential for the accumulation 
of funds. 

If we desire to raise money for 
a charitable purpose, those in charge 
of the campaign immediately set 
about establishing individual and eol- 
lective goals or quotas for all taking 
part in the effort. If a business or 
industry seeks effectively to increase 
its sales volume, one of the first con- 
siderations of the sales manager is 
the establishment of practical goals 
or quotas for his salesmen, 

If through the assistance of those 
employed in our banks we seek to in- 
crease deposits and otherwise mer- 
chandise services offered, one of our 
first tasks is the establishment of 
goals or quotas for all who will par- 
ticipate in the work. Our aecomplish- 
ment tends to be more successful. 
if we aim at a mark. So it is not un- 
usual, when the suggestion is made 
that a savings goal for every income 
should be established, to find others 
in ready agreement. 

How shall we proceed to establish 
in every American mind the convie- 
tion that every income earner should 
keep a minimum savings reserve. 
equal to three months’ income ? 

The first step, it would seem, 
would be through cooperation in ad- 
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How To Popularize 
The Goal 


1. Concentrate individual 
bank savings advertising on 
the slogan in letters, radio, 
newspapers, folders, circulars 
billboards, and so on. 


2. Get other banks in the 
town to do the same. 


3. Procure the coopera- 
tion of the local chamber of 
commerce and the local 
merchants’ publications. 


4. Persuade local indus- 
tries to advocate it, for the 
man with a savings account 
is a better employee, a better 
buyer and a better citizen. 


5. Through bankers 
groups, secure the coopera- 
tion of national publications 
and organizations. 


vertising. In a number of commu- 
nities such cooperation is now a fact, 
and it is believed that banks gen- 
erally can be counted upon to make 
constructive use of an acceptable 
idea. In view of this fact, the active 
interest of all types of banks could 
do much to make effective the slogan 
—‘Keep a Savings Reserve of at 
Least Three Months’ Income.’’ 

The reasons for the slogan and the 
benefits that may result from accep- 
tance of it by the saver, as well as the 
bank, should be realized by banks 
and with consistent use of the slogan 
in individual bank advertising copy, 
results would follow. 

The cooperation of magazine and 
news editors should prove of definite 
assistance. Let me illustrate: In one 
of the most influential and widely 
read publications for women some 
time ago appeared an article on fam- 
ily finanees. The writer of the article, 
who was announced as an authority 
on the subject, advised the purchase 
of a bond with the first $500 saved ; 
advised sacrifice of the liquidity, the 
diversification of risk, and the ade- 
quate return of a savings account, 
for the ownership of a bond at a 
slightly higher rate of interest by a 
family with a cash reserve of only 
$500! 


Consider the effect of this kind of 
advice! This suggestion would not 
have been made, however, if the 
editor of the publication concerned 
and the author of the article had be- 
lieved that one should, at all times, 
keep in a savings account a cash re- 
serve equal to at least three months’ 
income, 


Print Articles Favoring Slogan 


Not only would such a belief on 
the part of an editor prevent such 
articles from being printed, but ar- 
ticles advocating the slogan would be 
printed. 

The cooperation of publications 
such as house organs, fraternal maga- 
zines, the local newspapers and even 
church monthlies should be enlisted 
to put this slogan across.. 

Local merchants and the chamber 
of commerce should help to foster 
the movement, for a family with 
three months’ income in the bank is 
one that will pay its bills promptly. 

Think of the economie situation in 
a community where everyone is work- 
ing to make that slogan each fam- 
ily’s goal! 


Improve Business By Replacing 


Obsolete Machinery 


By Caru A. JOHNSON 


President, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association 


If the manufacturers of America 
could honestly say today, ‘‘We are 
buying now’’, they would not need 
to say to their consumers, ‘‘ Buy 
now’’, and the clouds of depression 
would soon pass away. 

There is a way by which American 
industry could start a series of buy- 
ing movements with profit to itself, 
thereby giving employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men now out 
of work and taking effective steps 
toward the breaking of the ‘‘ vicious 
cirele’’ of delayed purchases. 

Replace with modern, improved 
machinery the obsolete, out-of-date 
machinery now being used for pro- 
duction. 

The need for such replacement is 
shown by the proved fact that 48% 
of all metal-working machinery in 
this country is over ten years old, 
and, generally speaking, machinery 
ten vears old is out-of-date. 

A machine becomes out-of-date 
just as soon as another machine is 
developed that will do more or better 
work, 
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A Discussion Of 


American Investment ‘l'rusts 


- 


Some basic facts of successful operation 
to provide diversification and insurance 
against wholesale loss from securfties. 


| eas ESTMENT trusts offer a fun 
damental investment service to in- 
vestors—diversification. The distrib- 
ution of risk is brought about by 
the placing of the investment fund 
in many securities rather than in 
only one or several securities. Then 
there is the insurance principle that 
adverse developments may affect 
several securities but the remainder 
will remain constant or inerease in 
value. 

The advantages and wisdom of 
diversification have been commented 
on many times. If 30 securities are 
held and one proves to be a ‘‘St. 
Paul,’’ an ‘‘ American Woolen’’ or 
one of the many other securities 
which were once of considerable 
value but later of lesser value, the 
remaining 29 securities may still be 
worth nearly the original value. 
Some of the remaining securities may 
have appreciated in value and the 
original fund, in spite of the com- 
plete loss in value of one security, 
may have greater value than it had 
in the beginning. 

The economie world is continually 
changing. Bonds are issued and 
later the interest is not paid. Pre- 
ferred stocks pay dividends for many 
years and then the dividends are 
passed. Dividends are paid on com- 
mon stocks for many years and then 
the dividends are reduced or sudden- 
ly cease entirely. Few, if any, are the 
securities which can be purchased, 
locked in a safety deposit box and 
allowed to remain there indefinitely. 

An ever larger number of secur- 
ities are offered to the investor. The 
problem of the investor has been 
well stated by Professor A, S. Dew- 
ing: (Financial Policy of Corpora- 
tions, Pg. 1183.) 

“‘The school teacher, clergyman, 
lawyers, dry goods merchants, and 
shoe manufacturer know enough 
about their own respective busi- 
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Mr. Durst is at present an 
advisor for the firm of Steelman 
& Birkins, New York, dealers 
in investment trusts and has 
lectured on the subject at 
Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities. He has served as 
Correspondent and Assistant 
Investment Analyst, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and Bond 
Analyst, Standard Statistics 
Company each for nearly two 
years, and Analyst for the 
Standard International Secur- 
ities Corporation for six 
months. He was for nearly two 
years chief statistician and 
editorial assistant, Steelman & 
Birkins, and acted as Editor- 
in-Chief of The Handy Manual 
of Investment Trusts which 
they issued last year. 


nesses to feel assured that the or- 
dinary unitiated could not sueceed 
without long and specialized train- 
ing. Yet these same men stand ready 
to embark on one of the most intri- 
eate of businesses—that of invest- 
ment—requiring perhaps the most 
extensive and far-reaching special- 
ized knowledge of any profession or 
business. 

‘“‘To eompare intelligently, and 
with a degree of insight which makes 
the comparison something more than 
a guess, the credit obligations of Sao 
Paulo and the mortgage bonds of the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad. 
the debentures of the Detroit Edi- 
son Co, and the common stock of the 
General Electrie Co. requires acumen 
and a breadth of knowledge com- 
pared with which the ordinary pro- 
fessional and business judgments 
are child’s play. And yet it is just 
such specialized knowledge and 
acumen which constitutes the busi- 
ness of investment, a business which 
many, without training or aptitude, 
feel qualified to embark upon with 
their own savings and those of their 
relatives and friends.’’ 

As a possible solution of all these 


difficulties and complexities, the in- 
vestment trust has been devised. The 
fundamental investment service of 
the investment trust is that of diver- 
sification and distribution of risk. 
Such diversification may méan dis- 
tribution of risk among 20, 100 or 
500 securities. In addition to the 
service of diversification, many in- 
vestment trusts offer the service of 
management, i. e., changes are made 
in the seeurities held from time to 
time and an attempt is made to an- 
ticipate unfavorable conditions. 


Investment Trusts Defined 


The investment trust has been de- 
fined by Dr. L. R. Robinson (Invest- 
ment Trust Organization and Man- 
agement (Revised), Pgs. 13-14.) as 
follows: ‘‘ An investment trust, then, 
is an ageney by which the combined 
funds of different participants ate 
placed in securities showing a dis- 
tribution of risk such as to introduce 
the ‘‘law of average’’ in protection 
of the principal; and which aims 
solely at the safe and reasonably 
profitable employment of the sub- 
scribed investment funds while def- 
initely avoiding any and all of the 
responsibilities of control, manage- 
ment, finance, direction or special in- 
terest which are sometimes tied in 
with investment.’”’ 

‘‘The investment trust is thus 
merely a ‘‘ pool’’ of money furnished 
by several or thousands of individ- 
uals (or participants as a broader 
definition of the term individuals). 

The principal reasons for the sue- 
eess of English investment trusts 
may be considered as follows: An in- 
vestment policy of about 50% bonds. 
25% preferred stocks and 25% com- 
mon stocks; a capital structure gen- 
erally similar to this investment pol- 
icy ; all profits from the sale of seeur- 
ities are use to ‘‘write down’’ the 
cost of investments held; large re- 
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serves (visible and invisible); and 
international diversification includ- 
ing many industries. The following 
of these policies for several decades 
has resulted in the present impreg- 
nable position of the old English 
and Scottish investment trusts. 

These impressive records have 
often been referred to during the 
last few years. But several Ameri- 
can companies, which have attempted 
to follow English practices, have neg- 
lected one or several of the cardinal 
principles. The ease of the English 
and Scottish trusts was well stated 
by Mr. G. Glasgow (The English In- 
vestment Companies, Pgs. 6, 8, 9, 11, 
15, 16.) as follows: 


Why English Trusts Have Succeeded 
In Making Money 


‘The secret of success of the Eng- 
lish trust companies may be ascribed 
epigrammatieally, but fairly, to the 
practice of constructive pessimism 
persisted in over a long period of 
years; for the writing down of book 
values not only discounts potential 
losses in advance, but in-so-far as 
such losses are not ineurred, consti- 
tutes as real a reserve fund as do the 
formal reserves. Book values are 
never written up, no matter how far 
they may be below market values... 
According to its booked assets, the 
break-up value, for instance, of Lon. 
don Trust Ordinary Stock of March 
1, 1928, was about 150. Its real 
break-up value, as the chairman in- 
directly indicated at the 1928 meet- 
ing, was at least 360...In the ease 
of most of the first-class trust com- 
panies, the invisible reserve is a more 
important factor than the visible re- 
serve. 

**One of the trust company prin- 
ciples is the distribution of risk. In 
a company controlling, say £2,000,- 
000 of funds, it is usual to find that 
not more than £3,000 is invested in 
any one security. Articles of associa- 
tion sometimes define the amount 
that may be invested in any one se- 
curity. It is, however, a firm prin- 
ciple in all of them to seek security 
by a maximum diversification of risk, 
geographically and generically. A 
shareholder who invests £100 in a 
trust company is, in effect, investing 
his money in several hundreds of 
companies. One has heard it pessi- 
mistically argued that the distribu- 
tion of risk merely produces the cer- 
tainty of loss somewhere ; but the dis- 
tribution of risk as a financial prin- 
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Policies That Have 
Made English Trusts 


Successful 


1. About 50% bonds, 25% 
preferred stocks, and 25% 
common stocks. 


2. A capital structure 
generally similar to this in- 
vestment policy. 


3. All profits from the sale 
of securities are used to 
“write down” the cost of 
investments held. 


4. Large reserves main- 
tained (both visible and 
invisible. ) 

5. An international diver- 
sification including many 
industries. 


ciple has stood the prolonged test of 
time. 

‘‘The distribution of risk is one, 
but perhaps not the chief, means to 
capital security employed by the in- 
vestment trust company. Another, 
and more important, is work. Dis- 
tribution of risk by itself would not 
serve anybody’s purpose. The share- 
holders’ real security lies in the ex- 
pert and active care of his money 
exercised by the manager and board 
of the company. Security of capital 
may be defined as work, or brains, or 
both. The management of a good 
trust company, as Sir George Touche 
onee said, never allows any invest- 
ment to stagnate. Changes are made 
whenever it is profitable to make 
them. The opportunities for such 
changes are a matter of daily inves- 
tigation, guided by expert, critical 
ability and inside information.’’ 


Reserves Remarkably High 


The following of such policies for 
decades has resulted in the present 
strength of English and Scottish in- 
vestment trusts. The annual com- 
pilations of the Financial Times of 
London of mid-1930 indicated that 
the average visible reserves of 25 
Scottish investment trusts amounted 
to 128% on the ordinary stock, 60% 
(61% according to July 1931 com- 
pilations) for 30 English companies 
and 28% for 23 post-war companies. 


In several cases the invisible reserves 
exceeded the visible reserves. The 
June 1931 compilation of 68 com- 
panies indicated average visible re- 
serves of 48.74%, this list including 
old and new companies. 

In an article ‘‘How Britain 
Learned About Investment Trusts,’’ 
(Nation’s Business, March, 1930.) 
Hartley Withers coneluded as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Finally, let me tell you how 
the investor would have fared who 
bought the ordinary stocks of nine 
British investment trusts 20 years 
ago. His aggregate dividend would 
have risen steadily from 5.4% in 1910 
te 6.9% in 1915, dropped to 6.8% 
and 6.6% in 1916 and 1917, and since 
then would have risen (without a 
break except from 8.9% to 8.8% in 
1922) to 14.03% in 1929. On Sep- 
tember 30 last, with the stock mar- 
kets depressed in London, the Hatry 
collapse and other factors, his in- 
vestment would have been worth 
£304 for each £100 originally put 
into it. These figures speak volumes 
for the success of investment trusts 
under sound and prudent manage- 
ment.’”’ 


Applying The English Policies 
To American Companies 

Several American investment 
trusts have attempted to follow these 
principles and several have stated 
that they were investment trusts of 
the British type, but unless all of the 
policies of capital structure, invest- 
ment, accounting, and reserve were 
approximately followed, such Ameri- 
can companies fall short of being fol- 
lowers of British investment trust 
principles. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lish and Scottish investment trusts 
did not attain their present strong 
position except as the result of fol- 
lowing these policies not only for a 
few years, but for several decades. 

A very few American investment 
trusts can point to similar records. 
3ut, the majority have not been op- 
erated a sufficient length of time, 
although many have been well man- 
aged during that time, to approxi- 
mate similar records. 

Possibly the policies of English 
and Scottish companies are too con- 
servative for the United States and 
the American investing public. How- 
ever, investment and accounting pol- 
icies of American investment trusts 
have been, during the past two years, 
more and more approaching the 
standards of operation of their Brit- 
ish and Seottish predecessors. 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


This Copy Brought Returns 


VERY now and then, we see 

a discussion as to whether 

newspaper advertising pays a 

bank or not. Sometimes the dis- 

cussion compares different adver- 
tising media. 

We are convinced that this 
bank could not have “gotten to 
first base’, in the language of the 
national pastime, without news- 
paper advertising, but it is of the 
greatest importance to note that 
institutional advertising in news- 
papers seems ineffective as 
such. 

A newspaper advertisement, to 
bring results, must offer some- 
thing tangible and definite with 
an urge to act instantly and must 
be of sufficient size to command 
the attention of the reader. A 
bank advertisement of less than 
one-quarter page is a waste of 
money. The kind of goods that 
a bank sells requires the prestige 
which comes from the large space. 
I had almost said dignity instead 
of prestige, but I prefer the im- 
plication of strength from size 
rather than dignity. 

Generally speaking, bankers in- 
sert what has been known as in- 
stitutional copy, primarily because 
they do not know how to prepare 
copy which offers a_ tangible 
service in a human way. 

Intelligently written advertising 
invariably pays.  Indifferently 
prepared advertising is sometimes 
said to be speculative. I dis- 
agree. I think that kind of ad- 
vertising is a complete loss. 

Small space will be ineffective 
because it will not be seen or, if 
seen will not inspire confidence. 
Most bankers assume, and cor- 
rectly, that most people in the 
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This advertisement paid the bank well because it contained information about the bank that 
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created whole-hearted confidence. 


community know that they are 
in existence, but they are wrong 
in the conclusion that people 
understand what a bank really is 
or what it can do. 

Bankers will greatly assist their 
communities, if they consistently 
advertise, for it is through ad- 
vertising that they will maintain 
in the public mind their position 
of leadership. A decrease of ap- 


preciation by the public of bank 
leadership brings a decrease of 
confidence in banks. _Institution- 
al advertising need not be in- 
different and those bankers who 
do not wish to sell a particular 
service can sell their leadership to 
the community, nevertheless. 

It will interest you to know 
that our bank, one and a half 
years old, has 12,000 depositors. 
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Mass Financing Is Needed 


To Aid Mass Production 





As the Morris Plan comes of age, it is well for all 
bankers to consider the need of adequate consumer 
financing in the readjustment of our national income. 


doe of the most convincing pieces 
of evidence that could be ad- 
duced as to the inherent soundness 
of the Morris Plan idea of mass 
financing is that the delinquencies 
ou loans advanced by the institutions 
during the 12 months ended June 
30, 1931, increased only slightly more 
than 1/5 of 1% despite the fact that 
the year embraced the most severe 
depression recorded in the modern 
history of the United States. 

The Morris Plan system is round- 
ing out its twenty-first year of ex- 
istence in the United States and it 
is a happy augury that the institu- 
tions have attained their full stature 
of manhood, so to speak, with such 
a favorable record to look back upon. 
Over their life of 21 years, the losses 
arising from delinquencies have been 
less than 14 of 1% of the loans. The 
banks have loaned nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 to more than 8,000,000 
people. 

They have become an accepted 
part of the banking structure of the 
nation, and their 21 years’ experi- 
ence has proved that the average 
man can and does meet his obliga- 
tions. Commercial banks loaning 
primarily on collateral to large busi- 
ness interests and corporations show 
a percentage of loss to gross income 
several times greater than do Morris 
Plan banks. The prime reason for 
this is that character remains the 
same in good times as in bad, while 
the value of collateral may fluctuate 
widely. 

The elder J. P. Morgan, America’s 
most famous financier, always placed 
great stress on the importance of 
character in credit operations and 
the current depression has attested 
his sagacity in the successful con- 
duct of the Morris Plan institutions. 

On March 23, 1910, the first bank- 
ing company to operate under what 
later came to be known as the Morris 
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By J. RODNEY BALL 


President of the Morris Plan Bankers Association 


Three Cardinal 
Principles Of Credit 
(The basis of character loans) 


1. Character, plus earning 
power, is a proper basis of 
credit. 


2. Loans made on this 
basis of credit must carry 
the privilege of repayment 
over a period long enough 
to match the earnings of the 
borrower. 


3. Money so borrowed 
should always be for some 
constructive and _ useful 


purpose. 
= 


Plan, opened its doors as the Fidelity 
Savings and Trust Co. of Norfolk, 
Virginia. The bank was the brain 
child of Arthur J. Morris, who estab- 
lished the new system of banking 
with three cardinal principles in 
mind: 

1. Character, plus earning power. 
is a proper basis of credit. 

2. Loans made on this basis of 
eredit must carry the privilege of 
repayment over a period long enough 
to match the earnings of the bor- 
rower. 

3. Money so borrowed should al- 
ways be for some constructive and 
useful purpose. 

During its first year the Fidelity 
Savings and Trust Co., now named 
the Morris Plan Bank of Norfolk, 
loaned some $45,000 to 323. bor- 
rowers, and in two years it had 
loaned more than $130,000. In 1913 
the capital was raised to $40,000. 
This small business, but big idea, 









formed the nucleus of the 108 Morris 
Plan companies which today are 
operating in 145 cities in 33 states. 

The volume of loans for the six 
months ended June 30, 1931, was 
$96,532,255 as eontrasted with a 
total of $101,453.000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, or a decline 
of approximately 5%. Contrary to 
the view of the average layman, ap- 
plications for loans at Morris Plan 
institutions fall off during a depres- 
sion. Per contra, the total savings 
deposits of the institutions increased 
from $95,250,000 as of June 30, 1930, 
to $96,368,543 on June 30, 1931, a 
gain of 1%. 

The average Morris Plan loan is 
$237 this year as against $239 a 
year ago. Aggregate capital as of 
June 30 last year was $18,539,626 ; 
surplus amounted to $12,357,793; 
and reserves were $4,520,697. This 
testifies to the conservative manner 
in which Morris Plan banks are con- 
ducted. Total resources of all Morris 
Plan banks as of June 30 last aggre- 
gated $200,469,959. 

Much has been said and written 
in sentimental vein concerning the 
origin and development of the Morris 
Plan of industrial banking, but it 
is patent that if those who have been 
responsible for its growth, per- 
mitted the heart to assume full sway 
over the head the system would 
never have attained its present posi- 
tion of soundness and vigor. 

The Morris Plan banks are pri- 
marily banks for the individual, be- 
cause their loans are extended to 
individuals rather than to large busi- 
ness enterprises. Their function is 
not to finance manufacturing or 
mereantile businesses (although 
many of them have been helped in 
a modest way) but rather to solve 
the financial problems of the average 
man or woman, industrial workers, 
professional people, city and public 
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utility employees, teachers, 
clerks, and so on. 

In lay eireles, criticism is 
sometimes heard that the charges 
of industrial banks are high be- 
cause the borrower is required 
to make compulsory payments 
on a savings accounts on which 
no interest is paid. However, 
when it is considered that the 
usual compensating balance re- 


quired by commercial banks 
averages approximately 20%, 


the average required balance of 
the Morris Plan banks of 50% 
appears reasonable. Especially 
is this true since the number of 
loans per amount of capital 
loaned is much greater in an 
industrial bank than in a com- 
mercial bank. Moreover, the in- 
ereased clerical work involved 


ee ; ie “— In capital assets, this bank customer does not rate high. His 

investigating applicants and en- parte rindstone would probably not bring 50 cents at 

dorsers makes the charge even auction. fis character, however, is a bankable asset when 
. ¥ S 


more reasonable. 

The situation between the indus- 
trial bank and the commercial bank 
parallels that of the retailer and the 
wholesaler as far as volume per 
order is concerned. 

Responsibility for the unusual 
conservatism as well as safety of the 
Morris Plan rests upon the shoulders 
of the 2,500 outstanding business 
men and bankers of acknowledged 
reputation who serve as officers and 
directors of the local banks. 


A Specialized Business 


It is significant that the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, one of the 
country’s foremost commercial 
banks, after having operated a 
similar plan for two years, discon- 
tinued its industrial banking depart- 
ment. At that time the Marine Trust 
Co. made the following public state- 
ment: 

‘*The making of small loans with- 
out collateral is a highly specialized 
type of business and the Morris Plan 
Co. is considered the agency best 
equipped by experienced organiza- 
tion and system to carry out the 
plans of those connected with the 
Marine Trust Co. who recognize the 
soundness of consumer credit.’’ 

Although Morris Plan banks are 
separate entities, it is a striking fact 
that not a single depositor in any of 
the institutions has ever lost a cent 
of either principal or interest. 

One of the best proofs that could 
be cited concerning the economic 
stability of the companies is that 
state and national banks are using 
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used as the Morris Plan banks use it. 


the Morris Plan banks to an increas- 
ing exten: as depositaries for surplus 
funds. 

Recognized as the first institutions 
to give serious thought to consumer 
credit, they have continued to co- 
operate with dealers, distributors 
and manufacturers in extending this 
form of credit on a basis which has 
withstood the strain of business de- 
pression, has discouraged the dump- 
ing of merchandise and the pyramid- 
ing of eredit. 

By emphasizing constructive needs 
as opposed to luxury indulgence, by 
looking to the character and earn- 
ing power of the individual rather 
than to the lien on the merchandise, 
the dealer’s endorsement or the dis- 
tributors’ guarantee, Morris Plan 
banks have set up an excellent stand- 
ard for this type of financing and 
have rendered a service not only to 
the consumer, but to all concerned. 

The banks are banded together in 
a voluntary association, offering a 
similar type of service and maintain- 
ing an intimate contact with one 
another through the medium of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Association. 

Morris Plar banks are entitled to 
“ank as among the most liquid finan- 
cial institutions in America. With 
few unusual exceptions, loans are re- 
stricted to a one-year term. Theo- 
retically, Morris Plan banks are not 
as liquid as institutions specializing 
in loans made for a shorter period. 
Actually, however, it would be hard 
to surpass the Morris Plan banks for 
liquidity, inasmuch as the average 


loan matures in slightly over six 
months. This means that Morris 
Plan Banks collect approximate- 
ly one-sixth of all outstanding 
loans each month. 

There is a growing feeling 
that instalment paper, originated 
on as conservative a basis as 
characterizes Morris Plan paper, 
should be eligible for rediscount 
at the federal reserve banks. 
This would mean that the insti- 
tutions could lend money cheap- 
er to the consumer, the man on 
whom our continued prosperity 
is founded. The record of the 
past few years shows that Morris 
Plan paper has proved to be as 
safe as, or safer than, commercial 
bank paper. 

If, through having the privi- 
lege of rediscounting their paper 
at the federal reserve banks, the 
Morris companies could loan 
their funds at cheaper rates, they 
could aid greatly in financing mass 
consumption in this country, which 
is a prerequisite of mass production 
and the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of living in the United States. 
It is probably a fair statement that 
if this country had devoted the same 
amount of money and effort to the 
organizing and financing of mass 
production, the unprecedented col- 
lapse of the past two years at least 
eould have been mitigated. 


In conclusion, let us quote Arthur 
J. Morris, father of the plan bearing 
his name, who succinetly states the 
case of the institutions in regard to 
rediscounting. He asks: 


‘“Where in the world would this 
country have been in the past two 
vears if it had not been for the or- 
ganization and the inherent strength 
and virility of the Federal Reserve 
System? And why should the Fed- 
eral Reserve System confine its op- 
erations and the power and the 
source of its service to productive 
and commercial credit? 

‘“Why is not the average wage 
earner in this country (whose 
character and earning power have 
been demonstrated to be the safest 
form of collateral) able to have ac- 
cess to cheap money, as well as the 
speculator or the investment banker 
in Wall Street ?’’ 

There are none who can deny that 
upon the consumer rests the return 
of prosperity. Adequately financing 
consumption is the surest road to 
recovery. 
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We Get All Legitimate Loans 


By Rediscounting Intermediate Credits 


How many bankers can feel that. no legitimate loan 
gets away from them? Here’s a practical way to 
hold the profits on loans for your own stockholders. 


OSTORIA is in one of the most 
fertile agricultural districts in 
the state of Ohio. However, farmers 
here, as almost universally, have suf- 
fered considerable loss from drought, 
lowering of farm prices, and the gen- 
eral depression. 

A majority of the farmers have no 
money to deposit in their own banks 
and, therefore, the logical conclusion 
is that the small banks have no 
money to loan to their farm trade 
except for a period of 30 to 90 days. 

Persons familiar with farm con- 
ditions know that the majority of 
the farm loans are of no value to the 
farmer himself unless he can secure 
his money for more than 90 days, as 
the turnover in dollars and cents can- 
not be made on the farm under from 
9 to 18 months. 

Bankers in this part of Ohio had 
heard much of the activities of The 
Intermediate Credit Banks which dis- 
count agricultural paper for local in- 
stitutions, but we had not given it 
very serious thought until it was 
ealled to our attention by the officers 
of the bank itself. We found that a 
bank may either discount farmers’ 
paper directly with its endorsement 
or it may form a credit corporation 
through its officers and members of 
its board of directors and the credit 
corporation may do the discounting 
for farmers. Since there is no double 
liability on the stock of the eredit 
corporation, it is sometimes deemed 
more desirable to form a credit cor- 
poration than to discount 
directly. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board’s 
report shows that 792 agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan 
companies and local banks have dis- 
counted with the 12 Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks notes amount- 
ing to $360,000,000 to date. Of the 
$69,789,000 of original discounts in 
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By NELSON POE 


Secretary, Fostoria Agricultural Credit Corp., Fostoria, Ohio 


7 Benefits To Banks 


1. All legitimate loans are 
financed. 


2. Farm trade is not forced 
to borrow elsewhere. 


3. The bank’s cash reserve 
is built up. 


4. Many farmers are saved 
from bankruptcy. 


5. Greater confidence in 
the banks is stimulated. 


6. The farmer is supplied 
with money at a low rate 
of interest. 


7. The farmer has a longer 
period in which to pay his 
loan. 


1930, $3,021,000 was secured by 
dairy cattle, $24,777,000 by beef and 
other cattle, $11,017,000 by sheep 
and goats and $213,000 by other live- 
stock. The remainder consisted large- 
ly of general agricultural and crop 
loans secured by agricultural com- 
modities or other collateral. 

After a few preliminary meetings, 
a dozen or so country banks in north- 
ern Ohio decided that an agricultural 
eredit corporation could be of im- 
mense value to the farmers and at 
the same time prove profitable to the 
banks. We formed the Fostoria Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporation with 
an authorized capital of $25,000 and 
a paid-in capital of $23,000. The first 
of July, this year, we had discounted 
with The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Louisville farmers’ 
notes amounting to approximately 
$150,000 or on a 6 to 1 basis. 


The credit corporation makes it 
possible for the farmer to save money 
by lower rates of interest and at the 
same time it builds up the local 
banks’ reserves by taking some of 
their farm paper out of their vaults. 
and rediscounting it with The Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank. 

I would summarize the advan- 
tages of the credit corporation to our 
own banks as follows: We have been 
able to finance all legitimate loans. 
We have not forced our farm trade 
to borrow elsewhere. We have built 
up our own cash reserve. We have 
saved many farmers from _ bank- 
ruptey. We have stimulated greater 
confidence in our own banks and sur- 
rounding banks. We have been able 
to supply the farmer with money at 
a low rate of interest. The farmer 
has a longer period in which to pay 
his loan. 

In borrowing from our institution, 
the farmer must furnish a financial 
statement when applying for a loan. 


The farmer gives a chattel mortgage 


on his grain, livestock, cattle, or im- 
plements and, in some eases, all of 
these items, as collateral for the loan. 

We endorse the farmer’s note and 
send it, together with the farmer’s 
financial statement and his chattel 
mortgage, and any. other data sup- 
porting the loan, to The Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank for discount 
or loan. It should be kept in mind 
that such intermediate credit loans 
cannot be made for other than agri- 
cultural or livestock purposes. 

The loans normally are made for 
nine months in the ease of ordinary 
crop loans and up to 12 months on 
livestock loans. These loans are made 
for the periods of the farm activities 
which they finance. Thus they are 
virtually self-liquidating, for when 
the farming operation is completed, 
they ean be repaid. 
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While attractiveness is essential in a home on which money is advanced, the matter of the occupant’s health 
is of equal importance. If the home is poorly heated and if no provision is made for proper humidity and 
even temperatures, the building may be difficult to sell should the banker find it on his hands as the result 
of a defaulted mortgage. 


Poorly Heated Homes May Prevent 
Prompt Payments On Mortgages 


BOUT seven cents of each build- 
ing dollar is spent on the heat- 
ing plant of the modern home. That 
heating systems may be effective 
safeguards of mortgage loans was 
shown in the article which appeared 
in the previous issue. This article 
explained how modern domestic 
heating systems supply the indoor 
air with a correct proportion of 
water-vapor (relative humidity) and 
how the warmed, humidified air is 
uniformly distributed throughout 
the house; and how these systems, 
engineered to fit the house virtually 
eliminate the fire hazard insofar as 
the heating system is concerned. 
This desirable condition is brought 
about by three factors: Correct in- 
stallation; proper circulation of 
warmed air; and supplying an ade- 
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By GEORGE W. FAWELL 


Formerly Trust Officer, Old Dearborn State Bank, Chicago 


We Must Interest 
Ourselves In 
Borrowers’ Earnings 


1. Men pay for homes out 
of their personal earnings. 

2. Health is essential to 
continuous income. 


3. Continuous income is 
essential to prompt mort- 
gage payments. 

4. Heating systems that 
dry the air and produce un- 
even temperatures are re- 
sponsible for sickness and 
loss of income. 


quate amount of moisture that makes 
possible the maintenance of genuine 
indoor comfort at moderate tempera- 
tures. This combination eliminates 
the need for heavy or forced firing 
and also eliminates the need for 
maintaining temperatures above 72 
degrees at any time. 

In a broad sense, heating systems 
of this type may be looked upon as 
domestic air-conditioning systems. 


How Health Influences Loan 
Payments 
In addition to heating systems be- 
ing a comfort factor and a safety 
factor, they also are an important 
health factor. All of these factors are 
of concern to the lender for directly 
and indirectly they affect the stabil- 
ity of the loan he may make to finance 


(Continued on page 746) 
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We Help Customers Sell 


And Accounts Become More Profitable 


Sometimes connections with firms can be used to provide contact 


for those who have something to sell. 


Here is a specific case 


which shows that such assistance to a customer benefits the bank. 


- AN effort to be more useful to 
commercial customers, bankers 
have offered quite a variety of serv- 
ices, most of them without cost to 
the customer. The results have been 
varied. Some of these have been 
more or less logical as a banking 
service, others have not. 

In studying what we might do for 
our customers, we have tried to 
select the most logical ones, those 
that. could be based upon the con- 
tacts of the bank and its officers. 


Select Service Most Needed 


Also, we have tried to select the 
service that is most needed at the 
time and our results have been un- 
usually good. 

Today, help in merchandising is 
needed by manufacturers more than 
anything else. Manufacturing proc- 
esses have been perfected far be- 
yond the perfection of merchandising 
processes. Most manufacturers can 
produce much more than they ean 
sell, and they can produce it more 
economically than ever before. 

But how ean a bank help its manu- 
facturing customers in merchandis- 
ing? I can best illustrate by a 
specific case. 

Merchandising work, such as we 
do, is most effective if not pinned 
down to definite conditions and 
policies. Of course you can readily 
understand that the Shawmut Bank 
cannot make a detailed study of 
every business submitted to it. We 
ean, however, offer to our prospects 
and customers the many contacts of 
the bank in addition to its physical 
facilities. We can also offer to them 
the advice to be gained through our 
officers and directors whose experi- 
ence has covered situations similar 
to those presented for our study. 

Our merchandising division is a 
clearing house for the ability of the 
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By RAY A. ILG 


Vice President, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


man-power of the bank. Through 
our advertisements we are trying to 
make busines men look at their busi- 
ness from a new angle. To us re- 
search is no mystery but simply the 
applying of common sense to the 
problems which confront us. 


There is a large manufacturing or- 


ganization here in Boston whose 
business we had solicited for a 


number of years but never seemed 
to get to ‘‘first base’’ with them. 
One day one of my solicitors came 
to me and said that he felt he was up 
against a stone wall and could not 
get any further with this concern. 
He suggested that perhaps if I ac- 
companied him on the next inter- 
view it might help. This I did and 
sat in a conference with the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 


What Can You Do That Other 
Banks Do Not Do 


We told them that our purpose 
there was to secure an account for 
the Shawmut Bank. They replied 
that they were perfectly comfortable 
with the banking arrangements 
which they had at the present time 
and could see no reason to change. 
In fact they put it up to us in this 
way: ‘‘Can you give us one good 
example which would prove that you 
can do more for us than any other 
bank? Surely there is nothing that 
vou people can do that the banks we 
already have cannot do.’’ 


I replied that it was perfectly true 
that they could perform the same 
services, but I wondered if they were 
doing it. I asked the president of 
the company what his hardest sales 
problem was. He said that this was 
easy because there was one large 
chain of stores throughout the United 
States which they had been trying 
for years to have handle their prod- 


uct and they had never succeeded. 
They gave me the name of the com- 
pany. I said that this was a hard 
enough problem to be a real test and 
if we could help them, they must 
conclude that the Shawmut Bank 
would be a good ally in other mer- 
chandising problems. They agreed 
with this. 

This conversation took place about 
11 o’clock in the morning. By three 
that afternoon I had arranged an 
interview between an executive officer 
of the chain store company and the 
officials of the manufacturing outfit 
and at that conference their first 
order was closed. 

We did not sell the product for 
the manufacturer but simply opened 
up the path of least resistance with 
the prospect company. From that 
time on, the business between these 
two firms increased and it was only 
a short time ago that I received from 
the chain store organization a vol- 
untary letter telling me that they 
appreciated what we had done for 
them and that both their concern 
and the manufacturer were making 
a gratifying profit on the transaction. 


Advertisements Tell Public 


In promoting this service, we pre- 
pared a series of advertisements to 
let the general public know that we 
are interested in the business of our 
customers. These advertisements 
were then published in book form 
and used on our prospects. 

Each advertisement first told an 
interesting business story to show 
how a business was helped by re- 
adjustment. Then, we explained the 
bank’s part in helping business in 
a very few words.. 

In one of the advertisements, this 
explanation read as follows: 

‘*Our 92 years of business experi- 
ence and our thousands of valuable 
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For decades a New England textile con- 
cern met traditional slumps the traditional 
way. It curtailed production and waited 
for conditions to improve. 

But recently the management decided 
not to lie down. It weighed the situation 
from many angles. Finally, to keep run- 
ning at average capacity in difficult times, 
it adopted these two simple principles: 

1. To find new markets for its wares. 

2. To develop new products. 

In spite of what seemed unsurmount- 
able difficulties the problem of finding new 
markets was tackled first. The manage- 
ment discarded the old idea of trying to 
persuade jobbers and retailers to stock its 
goods at the expense of others. Instead it 
invented an entirely new merchandising 
plan. 

Exhaustive research uncovered many 
new and practical uses for the company’s 








This Double-barreled Plan 


Killed a Traditional Slump 


unbleached cotton. Then the sales depart- 
ment devised distinctive and striking ways 
of presenting the new uses to the women 
of America. Skillfully prepared promotion 
material not only helped the company’s 
salesinen to sell dealers, but it also brought 
women into the retailers’ stores. 

Later, the management developed a 
new line of merchandise. One of finer 
count, better quality and a higher price 
than the goods the public had bought for 
over fifty years. No stone was left un- 
turned to make this more expensive 
brand appeal to the woman who loves 
particularly beautiful things. Even the 
wrapping paper, price ticket and string 
were in color harmony with the goods 
themselves, 

This double-barreled plan proved even 
more successful than the executives had 
dared to hope. For several years the com- 


pany has operated at average capacity or 
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more, despite the general backwardness 
of the textile industry. 


Opening up new avenves 


Seeking new ways to bring greater em- 
ployment and larger profits to New Eng- 
land industries is one of Shawmut’s per. 
petual aims. We are not a research organ- 
ization. But our 94 years of business 
experience often enables us to make: con- 
structive suggestions. Our innumerable 
contacts throughout the country fre- 
quently permit us to open up new ave- 
nues of opportunity for both large and 


promises in advance, but if you are an 
executive with a difficult business or finan- 
cial problem, we shall be glad to discuss 
it with you. Why not make an appoint- 
ment? Simply ring Hancock 6800. Perhaps 
Shawmut can help. 





Shawmut Bank 





40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 






Confidence in the strength of your bank and in its ability to discern its customers’ special needs is fostered by this type of advertising 


connections have provided a mine of 
information which we find can be 
turned to excellent account for both 
large and small business concerns. 
Today the Shawmut is in a better 
position to be of service than ever 
before. 

‘‘Of course, we cannot prophesy 
anything definite. But, if you are 
puzzled by a marketing problem, it 
is more than likely our Merchan- 
dising Division ean help. 

‘*Why not let us try? Simply ask 
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and the service described therein. 


for our Merchandising Division at 
Haneock 6800.’ 

These advertisements were simply 
true stories of New England’s busi- 
ness successes. They made it clear 
that our field is all of New England. 
We told the true stories as interest- 
ingly and in as few words as possible, 
but used space sufficiently large to 
attract real attention. 

We interested the larger concerns. 
Their business executives, if they did 
not actually call us in, were in a 


mood to consider our proposition 
sympathetically, when our men call- 
ed on them. 

You ean see that this was definite- 
ly a new business plan. We did not 
disguise it, but tried to make it prac- 
tical. The result is that we have 
more customers and our customers 
are making more money; therefore. 
their accounts are more profitable to 
the bank. And, the service we are 
able to render leads them to recom- 
mend us to others. 
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Collecting Is No Problem 


When Trade Acceptances Are Used 


A borrower who is delinquent because his collections are poor 
can often be made into a prompt payer, if you will recom- 
mend the use of trade acceptances instead of open accounts. 


T SEEMS strange that a credit 

instrument that has been used for 
so many years in Europe with the 
greatest of satisfaction should not be 
more widely adapted by American 
industry and banking. But a survey 
which I have just checked shows that 
only a little over 18% of our bank- 
ers use trade acceptances in connec- 
tion with their industrial customers. 

To be specific, 802 bankers re- 
ported that they do not use them, 
and 172 reported that they do. 

A great deal has been done to 
popularize the trade acceptance by 
the American Acceptance Council 
located at 120 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

This council publishes a periodical 
known as the Acceptance Bulletin. 
In addition to this, other information 
regarding trade acceptances will be 
supplied by the council upon appli- 
cation. 

A trade acceptance is a very sim- 
ple document. It has a number, a 
date, the name of the city of the 
drawer, and reads as follows: 

‘On (date of maturity) pay to 
the order of ourselves (amount). 
The transaction which gives rise to 
this instrument is the purchase of 
goods by the acceptor from the 
drawer. The drawee may accept this 
bill payable at any bank, banker, or 
trust company in the United States. 
which such drawee may designate.”’ 

The name of the buyer is then 
written with his address on lines pro- 
vided for this purpose and the name 
of the seller is signed in the lower 
right hand corner. 

The important part of the doeu- 
ment, however, is stamped across the 
face and reads as follows: 

‘Accepted (date) payable at 
(name of bank) (loeation of bank) 
(city and state).’’ 

The acceptor or buyer signs his 
name to this form and, when delivered 
to the seller, this constitutes, so far 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 


Business Surveys, Chicago, Ill. 


4 Advantages Of 


Trade Acceptances 


1. They are two-name 
paper. 

2. Federal reserve banks 
accept them for rediscount. 


3. A small bank can serve 
a larger customer because it 
is not limited in the amount 
it can take from one cus- 
tomer. 


4. There is practically no 
collection problem because 
the trade acceptance is paid 
just like a check by the 
acceptor’s bank. 


as the seller is concerned, full pay- 
ment of the obligation. The seller, 
in turn, usually takes the trade ac- 
eeptance to his bank, and turns it 
over to the bank almost as he would 
a check. The difference between the 
trade acceptance and the check is 
largely a matter of dating, the trade 
acceptance being post dated. How- 
ever, the trade acceptance is more 
than a check in that it is a guarantee 
to the seller that the buyer has re- 
ceived and is satisfied with the goods. 


Acceptances Honored The Same 


As Checks 


The courts have held that signing 
of the accepting clause by the buyer 
is just as much an order on his bank 
to pay the trade acceptance on the 
due date out of his funds in the bank 
as is a check. 

When the seller’s bank desires to 
collect on the trade acceptance, it is 
forwarded to the bank designated by 


the borrower in the same way as a 
cheek is forwarded for collection. 

A few of the advantages to the 
bank in receiving trade acceptances 
from its depositors are as follows: 

Trade acceptances, being two-name 
paper and readily rediscountable at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, improves 
the character of the bank’s assets. 

Trade acceptances usually take the 
place of open book accounts. This 
must not be taken to mean, however, 
that trade acceptances may be given 
in settlement of book accounts, be- 
cause this is not true. The trade ac- 
ceptanee must be given at the time 
there is an exchange of goods and 
only then. 

A small bank ean serve a larger 
business when trade acceptances are 
used because there is no limit as to 
the quantity of trade acceptances a 
bank ean take from one customer. 

On page 11 of the February 1930 
issue of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
R. P. Breese, president of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Waukesha, 
Wis., told how he had been able to 
save two manufacturers in Waukesha 
who were having considerable diffi- 
culty beeause of slow collections. To- 
day, according to Mr. Breese, neither 
one of these concerns has’ book ae- 
counts amounting to more than from 
two to four weeks sales. Their collee- 
tion problem has been almost entire- 
ly eliminated. 

On page 93 of the February 1931 
issue. A. H. Moffet, president of the 
First National Bank in Larned, 
Kansas, told his satisfactory experi- 
ence in using trade acceptances in 
connection with the financing of one 
of his local dealers, in this case not 
a manufacturer. 

This bank with total deposits of 
$650,000, has eashed as much as 
$100,000 worth of trade acceptances 
from this one dealer in a single 
season with perfect success, 
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A fast growing bank appliance 
a 
ecordak 


May, 1928 


First installation, 
May 1. More than 150 
Recordaks were in use 
within a year. 


1928 1929 





800 


600 


November, 
1931 


700 Recordaks were 
in active operation in 


November, 1931. 400 


200 


Recordak requires no capital investment... affords protection 
against fraud... effects substantial operating economies 


HE growth of Recordak is easily 
explained. 

Recordak, a machine for photo- 
graphing checks, immediately sets up 
positive check fraud protection, wel- 
comed by bank and customers alike. 

In transit departments it displaces 
the former descriptive method... 
saves 50% in operating costs. 


In bookkeeping de- 


partments Recordak sup- In Transit 


capital outlay is neces- 
sary to make its safe- 
guards and economies 
available to your bank, 
Rental cost is but $25 
a month. A perfect 
photographic record 
of 16,000 checks can 





to operate Recordak 


In Bookkeeping profitably. It wins 





Department customers and 
Recordak saves saves money. Recor- 
33%%% in labor, dak has proved an 





important feature of 
economy programs 
in hundreds of 


40% in machines, 
50% in stationery. 





be made for only $5.50. Recordak instal- banks. Mail coupon for complete 


plants dual bookkeep- Department ment. 


ing, requires fewer oper- 
ators, fewer machines, 
far less stationery. 

The equipment is 
rented, not sold. No 


Recordak saves 


up to 50% 
of the former 
cost of operation. 





lations do not entail pur- ‘ information. 
chase of other equip- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Based on actual per- Please send free book “Improved 
formance, it has received 
the endorsement of fore- 
most bank executives. 

No bank istoo small City _. 


Banking with the Recordak.” 


PRs iicde ities ae. 
Bank 
Street .... 


Subsidiary of 


Recor dak Cor por ation Eastman Kodak Company 
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How To Advance In Banking 


7. Through Compliance With Office Routine 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, The First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
a@ pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
outlines how he can advance, much aa is done in 
this series.) 

LL correspondence must be 

signed by an officer or by some- 
one to whom authority to sign has 
been delegated. 

Every letter received should be 
marked with the date on which it is 
answered and the initials of the per- 
son answering it, before it is sent to 
the filing department. 

Memoranda or papers passed from 
one employee to another, when placed 
on the desk of an absentee, should 
bear the initials of the sender. 

All correspondence should con- 
form to the best standards of com- 
mercial usage. Some very excellent 
books on letter writing may be found 
in the bank library. They should be 
the most uniformly read in the entire 
collection. It should be the ambition 
of every First National man to be- 
come known as a first-class corre- 
spondent. 

Typists are requested to follow the 
stenographer’s manual prepared by 
the bank, rigidly and uniformly. 
Care must be exercised in typing. 
margins, signing, folding, address- 
ing, stamping, or any other essential 
of a good letter. 

It is preferable to use the word 
‘‘We’’ instead of ‘‘I’’ in correspond- 
ence other than that of a strictly per- 
sonal nature, and this rule should in- 
variably be followed in conversation 
regarding any business pertaining to 
the bank. 

All telegrams receipted for on be- 
half of the bank should be delivered 
in person to the Cashier immediately 
upon receipt, to insure prompt deliv- 
ery to the proper department. 

In acknowledging by mail receipt 
of remittances of interest, rents, and 
so on, take time to write the words 
**Thank you’’ just below the ‘‘ Paid’’ 
stamp. 

It frequently happens that some 
one does the bank a favor of great or 
smal] importance, and the matter is 
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All correspondence must be signed by an officer 
or by someone to whom authority to sign has 
been delegated. 


LL correspondence 
should conform to the 
best standards of commer- 
cial usage. Some very excel- 
lent books on letter writing 
may be procured. They 
should be thoroughly stud- 
ied. It should be the ambi- 
tion of every bank employee 
to become known as a first- 
class correspondent. 


not known to the officers. Whenever 
anything of this nature is known to 
you, report it promptly to an officer 
so that he may write a letter of ap- 
preciation. Many friends are made 
in this way. 

All bills and invoices rendered to 
the bank should be turned over to 
the auditor for disposition. All per- 
sonal mail is preferably addressed to 
an employee’s residence, and not in 
eare of the bank. 


Messenger Protection And 
Shipments 
A messenger should never be sent 
with currency or securities ‘‘ payable 
to bearer’’ amounting to more than 
$1,000 and less than $5,000, unless 
armed. With sums in excess of 
$5,000, the messenger should be 


shadowed by an armed escort. 

Money, coupons, bonds and secur- 
ities intended for express or regis- 
tered mail insured from any depart- 
ment of the bank, shall be checked, 
wrapped and sealed in the mailing 
department just prior to the deliv- 
ery to the messenger, together with 
a senior clerk of the department 
where such packages originated ; and 
these packages shall bear on their 
outer cover the initials of all wit- 
nesses to the counting, packing, seal- 
ing and good condition thereof. 

They shall then be receipted for by 
the messenger and armed escort in 
the outgoing express or registry mail 
book, and must remain in their cus- 
tody until delivered by them and re- 
ceipted for at the express or post 
office. 

Office Supplies 

Requisitions for supplies should 
be presented before 9 o’clock each 
morning. The supplies will be deliv- 
ered by the person in charge of the 
stockroom and will be accounted for 
by him to the auditor. 

You are requested to be econom- 
ical in the use of all supplies and 
help to reduce expense by never be- 
ing wasteful. The bank’s investment 
in office machinery is large, and, like 
all machinery, requires care; there- 
fore, each person in charge of any 
machinery, should set himself the 
duty of following the instructions of 
the manufacturer as to oiling, use of 
dust covers at night, and so on. 

Supplies or stationery should 
never be purchased without a written 
requisition from the proper official. 


Use Of The Bank’s Name 


Under no circumstances should 
any employee involve the name of 
the bank in his personal or business 
affairs. Be very cautious not to be- 
come identified with any question- 
able or untried business ventures and 
thereby have your name or the name 
of the bank linked with them in any 
way. 
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Profit-Sharing Increases 
Employee Interest 


For the past 20 years a bank at 


Porterville, Calif. has had a profit- 4 
sharing plan i tion, and it S ~ 
sounn to have wuthed: auttialy te te times. re ductio V2. 


satisfaction of all concerned. 

There are three groups who make 
the successful operation of a bank 
possible, and who have to do with its 
ability to earn profits. The stock- 
holders comprise one group, the em- 
ployees another, and the public the | 
other. Of course, the entire picture | 
is constantly being changed by busi- 
ness conditions, whether they are | 
agricultural or industrial. 

It is a well-known fact that people | 
who have a proprietary interest in a | 

business are more enthusiastic and 

serious, and more diligent in assur- 

ing its success than people who have 

not, and this does not always mean | 

that they must have actual money in- 
vested in the business. Their per- | 
f 








sonality, and their energies, are just 
as much a part of the investment as | 
the stockholders’ money. Coopera- 

tion can only come through the as- | 
surance that the people who are en- 
gaged in an undertaking are all of 
the same mind, and have the same | 
aim. 


GILBERT 
SAFETY BOND 
is best for _ 


check photography 





The profit-sharing plan in the em- 
ployment of human energy in an in- 
stitution seems to be the only one yet 


discovered or devised that will insure 


this personal interest. | BECAUSE of its plain, no-pattern surface 


If a teller or other junior officer is | : ; 
encom Rk: ie Sak ee a | a negative can easily be made of a check 
business he obtains for the bank in- | printed on Gilbert Safety Bond reduced 15 
ereases the bank’s profits and that he | , 
will share in these increased profits, to 20 times. The contrast between the print- , 
he most certainly will devote himself | , chee 
more energetically to the task of get- ing and handwriting and the face tone of 
ting new business. If an officer, | : ‘ 
either senior or junior, realizes that the check paper is MOst extreme. The plain 
0 ee. © eee ay ee background represented by Gilbert Safety 
conversation or attitude loses busi- | : cae 
ness for the bank, he will be more Bond furnishes an absolutely positive and 
eareful what he says and does. If any F a \ 
employee of the bank, from the senior definite flat tone which cannot possibly 
officer through to the janitor, under- ‘Lede: : 
cst Se caine cae & | effect the legibility of the printed charac- 


person who is in a position of trust is | 
reflected in the loss of confidence, on 
the part of the public, in the bank’s 
integrity or character, he will most 


ters. The smaller the check reduction, the 
more imperative it becomes to use Gilbert 
Safety Bond for this reason. 

w Specify this “Safest of Safety Bond” to 
verses suffered by industries in a | Ns ; ‘ 
community, the bank suffers a de- | aes —— ™ lithographer. 


cline of profits, which, of course, af- | GILBERT PAPER CO. Menasha, Wis. 
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certainly see, if he is at all wise, that 
he indirectly suffers thereby. 
On the other hand, if through re- 
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eee Tue steadily 
increasing number of deposi- 
tors, correspondents and other 
clients it is our privilege to 
serve is convincing evidence of 
the standing of this institu- 
tion and the efficiency of its 


service. 


Among these depositors are to 





be found the leading firms, 
corporations and banks, both 
here and abroad. A discrimi- 


nating clientele receives and has 





the right to expect the best in 


banking facilities. 


ooo LHE eee 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $46,000,000 
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Profit-Sharing Increases 
Employee Interest 


(Continued from page 745) 

fects the profit-sharing plan, natu- 
rally everyone in the bank bears their 
share of the burden. Such a situation 
usually inspires the employees to re- 
newed effort to build up a stronger 
and bigger structure to compensate 
for the unexpected calamity which 
might never happen. 

The most striking and interesting 
program of profit-sharing is that of 
the Bank of America of San Fran- 
cisco. It is amazing to witness the 
enthusiasm, the loyalty, the courage 
and the energy that is displayed by 
the people on the payroll of this 
bank. This is because of the fact that 
they actually profit when the bank 
prospers, because they are respond- 
ing to the spirit of the master mind 
of this institution. To the extent 
that a man forgets himself and thinks 
always in terms of what is best for 
the institution just so much does he 
automatically bring happiness and 
increased prosperity to himself and 
to the other members of the bank 
family. The zealousness with which 
these people apply themselves to 
their respective tasks, and the enthu- 
siasm they display in doing their 
work well, is most certainly a grat- 
ifying response to Mr. Giannini’s 
fine idea. 


For Today’s Work Or 


Tomorrow? 


It is important, of course, to per- 
form today’s work well. But if to- 
day is as far as your thoughts go, 
the future of your bank may not be 
very secure. We need constantly to 
remind ourselves that banking is a 
permanent business if it, is suecess- 
ful and we need to build for per- 
manency rather than for today’s 
profits. 


Prompt Payments On 
Mortgages 
(Continued from page 739) 
the building of a home. 

Let us consider the health angle 
first, for good health is a first essen- 
tial of earning power and ability to 
meet obligations. Where old-style 
heating systems are used, it is im- 
possible to inject a sufficient amount 
of water vapor into the air, and the 
air becomes super-dry. A typical 
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example of its effect is found in 
plant life, which rapidly deteriorates 
in the super-heated dry air of homes. 
Persons who remain cooped indoors 
become pallid and wan. They be- 
come more susceptible to the effects 
of drafts and easily take cold. 

Dry, dust-ridden air dries out and 
irritates the delicate mucous mem- 
branes of the nose, throat, and lungs, 
and in lieu of performing their 
natural function of conserving 
health, these membranes become 
weakened and unable to ward off 
respiratory infections. Colds, in- 
fluenza, pneumonia and other dread 
diseases result. . 

Colds and respiratory diseases 
exact a heavy drain on the family 
purse, and frequently result in loss 
of earning capacity. According to 
statistics prepared by the United 
States Health Bureau, wage-earners 
lose on an average of six and one-half 
day’s wages each year due to colds 
alone. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that one-third of the deaths that 
occur annually ean be attributed to 
respiratory diseases and it is to be 
observed that the national death rate 
is highest during the heating season. 

Because epidemics of respiratory 
diseases become widespread with the 
advance of the heating season, health 
authorities, and ventilating experts 
feel that these epidemics may in a 
large measure be traceable to super- 
dry, dusty air indoors during the 
heating season, as most of our time 
is then spent indoors. 

An adequate supply of moisture 
in the home air obviates this un- 
healthy over-heated, dry-air condi- 
tion. By selecting a modern heating 
plant that provides humidity, the 
buyer’s health and hence his earning 
power and his ability to meet obliga- 
tions is preserved. 

But the humidity factor goes much 
further than this. It is a definite in- | 
surance of genuine indoor comfort | 
at temperatures of 70 to 72 degrees. | 
When an adequate moisture content | 
is lacking, a corresponding sensibil- | 
ity of comfort is obtainable only in| 
temperatures high in the seventies | 
and even in the eighties. 


Six-Room House Needs 7-Gallon | 
Evaporation Daily 


According to findings of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, the moisture content 
of indoor air at 70 degrees should be | 


approximately 45%. In a home 3) 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Prompt Payment On 
Mortgages 
(Continued from page 747) 

five or six rooms, this entails the 
daily evaporation of six to eight gal- 
lons of water—roughly, one cubic 
foot. This may seem a prodigious 
amount of water to inject into the 
indoor air, but when one considers 
that the average six-room house will 
contain approximately 12,000 cubic 
feet of space, that the air in this 
space is continually filtering through 
the walls and roof, it is apparent 
that it is an insignificant volume. 
Nevertheless, it is sufficient to insure 
health and comfort. 

There are modern heating systems 
that perform this function automat- 


ically and very satisfactorily. 

This factor of assured comfort at 
moderate temperatures eliminates a 
dangerous and wasteful habit that 
characterizes the heating of most 
homes. In generating the high tem- 
peratures necessary to create a feel- 
ing of comfort where a proper rela- 
tive humidity is absent, forced firing 
is often necessary. 

Hotter fires mean not only greater 
wear and tear on the heating plant 
itself, but create serious fire hazards. 
Not only is the heater itself damaged, 
but the mortar joints in the chimney 
and chimney lining are damaged by 
the high heat and fumes from the 
heater. They become leaky, affording 
an outlet into the walls or attic for 
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New York Clearing House 
Association 


Eminently qualified by its 


119 year record, conservative 
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those who require New York 


correspondent facilities. 


CHATHAM PHENIX 
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sparks and burning soot. These con- 
ditions plus ‘‘sparks on the roof’’ are 
the most prolific sources of home 
fires. 


Humidity Lessens Structural 
Depreciation 


Also of interest to owners, is the 
fact that an adequate percentage of 
humidity lessens structural depre- 
ciation. Super-dry air has a natural 
affinity for moisture. Aside from the 
human occupants of a building, it 
draws moisture from the furniture, 
the furnishings, the walls and the 
structural parts of the house. We 
know how furniture, even the best of 
it, is damaged by ‘‘drying out.’’ A 
building is likewise damaged, and 
the results are apparent in walls and 
ceilings disfigured by cracks, and by 
coping, moulding, and interior fram- 
ing pieces warped out of shape and 
place. If the indoor air contains a 
suitable percentage of moisture, the 
furnishings and structural parts do 
not dry out. 

It is difficult to determine what 
importance attaches to home satis- 
faction, but the home that is easy to 
heat and is comfortable during the 
heating season, is naturally of greater 
intrinsie and physical value than the 
home that is uncomfortable because 
it is hard to heat. There is no ques- 
tion but that a reputation of being 
‘‘hard to heat’’ seriously hampers 
the resale of a house. 

Domestic heating systems are im- 
portant factors to consider in the 
making of appraisals for loan pur- 
poses. The kind of heating system 
can be controlled by the lender. 
What the home buyer and the banker 
need is the assurance that heating 
systems not only produce sufficient 
heat, but that they are air-condition- 
ing systems that safeguard the home 
investment and the health of the 
borrower and his family. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 730) 

(the auditor). The process is to com- 
pare securities with the vault record, 
which is then reconciled with the 
bank’s record of securities owned. 

In banks which conduct an active 
trade in securities, the plan of audit 
is more complex than that just out- 
lined, although it is based, upon ex- 
actly the same principles. 

In addition to audit for identity 
of items and accuracy of records, 
frequent and thorough analysis of 
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security values should be made for 
determining value movements and 
trends, otherwise premiums will not 
be realized or losses will develop un- 
noticed. 


Loans And Discounts 


This classification represents notes 
secured and unsecured taken by the 
bank from customers to whom ad- 
vances are made. 

Customers’ loans bear various 
characteristics, particularly with re- 
gard to their collateral, the nature of 
which, to a large extent, determines 
the type of loan, that is, whether it 


has a definite maturity or whether it | 


is payable upon demand, or in partial 
payments, whether the date of pay- 
ment is based upon the sale date of 
certain commodities, and so on. The 
audit program must take cognizance 
of all such variations. 

The audit program pertaining to 
loans and discounts must insure 
these things: 

1. That every note taken by the 
bank is filed in the note case and is 
recorded in the bank’s books. 

2. That every note in the note case 
is the correctly executed obligation 
of the bank’s customer and that it 


represents values actually delivered | 
to such customers and the note not | 


yet repaid. 


3. That the identical collateral | 


turned over to the bank by the bor- 
rower is on hand, that it has been 
properly assigned so that title rests 
in the bank or its nominee, and that 
it has been completely recorded in 
the collateral records, 

4. That notes on hand balance 
with the department’s books which. 
in turn, balance with the control ear- 
ried in the bank’s general books. 

It is considered that in the average 
bank it is not feasible to incorporate 
in the regular audit program any 
provision for passing upon the 
sufficiency of the collateral behind 
the bank’s loans and discounts—pro- 
vision being made for the consider- 
ation of the identity of coilateral 
only. 

If regular examinations by exam- 
ining authorities are not considered 
sufficient for the purpose of deter- 
mining values, then special provision 
must be made. The annual examina- 
tion by a committee of stockholders 
provides a convenient vehicle for this 
purpose. 

The first consideration, from the 
audit standpoint, is that of the op- 
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IN NEW YORK CITY the 15 largest banks 
are the dominant factors with aggregate de- 


posits of $9,111,000,000 out of a total of 


11--15 


LN MSW VORK CLE 





$10,056,000,000 in all the commercial banks. 
11 of these 15 or supply their customers with 
checks made on la Monte Safety Paper, the 
original safety paper for checks, readily iden- 
tified and widely accepted as the standard 


everywhere. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 


way, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


identified by its wavy lines 
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INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Cashier Date: 


Oct. 1, 1931 


From: President Subject: New Business 


Present conditions make it advisable that 
we look for additional income producing 
business. We have many profitable services 
to render present and prospective patrons 
which they do not know about because we are 
not telling them. Why not put an attractive 
inexpensive advertising display in our 
window or lobby and get our message across 
to the hundreds of people passing by or 
coming into the bank every day. The 
Elliott Service Co., 242 W.55th St., N.Y. 
have the kind of display advertising we 
need. Write them giving window or lobby 
~space we have available and have them sub- 
mit details of a service to fit. Suggest 


you do this today. 
Wk 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 749) 
erating system—the lending depart- 
ment must have an established pro- 
cedure for handling loan matters 
and for the acceptance and record- 
ing of collateral. This definiteness 
applies both to methods used and to 
personnel authorized to handle such 
matters. 

Every item must be handled by the 
same people in the same way and the 
penalty for deviation without espe- 
cial dispensation must be exceedingly 
stringent. 

This is a principle of auditing 
that must never be ignored; it is 
based upon the thought that people 
hesitate to tamper with the inevi- 
table and upon the further thought 
that people charged with the respon- 
sibility for values belonging to 
others must avoid even ‘‘the appear- 
ance of evil.’’ 

The next step in the audit program 
is that of relieving any one man of 
the full responsibility for the han- 
dling of an entire transaction. The 
loan committee is set up for this pur- 
pose. The dual initialing of each 
note, the dual checking and filing of 
collateral—all of these things have 
their inception in the audit prin- 
ciple of coordinating responsibility. 

The principle may be extended to 
great lengths and each banker should 
be able to apply it to the end that 
any tampering with loan or collat- 
eral values is made exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Collateral values in particu- 
lar are best guarded through this 
means. Many banks have worked out 
elaborate systems for automatic 
check of collateral through having it 
received and checked by one teller 


Vacations and other prearranged 
periods of relief for evéryone con- 
nected with the lending operation are 
invaluable to the audit program. 

Provision should be made for the 


| daily auditing of incoming notes, 


notice being taken of authentication 
by designated officers, rates being 
checked against loan committee 
minutes, and so on. Frequent check- 
ing of notes and collateral by dis- 
interested people, accompanied by 
oceasional direct verification with 


| borrowers provides the final step in 


the program. In this audit, every 
item should be earefully reviewed 


| and matched against its collateral, 





then the whole ease should be proved 
against the department’s records 
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which are, in turn, checked against 
the general books control. 

Study the routine and amend it to 
the point that every note and every 
piece of collateral must be recorded 
in the department’s records. Trouble 
rarely arises in connection with a 
recorded item. 

Watch the ‘‘in and out’’ accounts. 
Loans on commodity shipments, bond 
trading accounts and so on, are 
peculiarly suseeptible to manipula- 
tion. 

Be on the lookout for notes signed 
in advance for use during absence 
of the borrowers. If such have been 
taken, see to it that they are placed 
in safekeeping under dual custody 
and that they are properly used. 


Real Estate 


The bank’s building generally re- 
quires audit attention only in con- 
nection with income which may be 
derived from rental of space and ex- 
penses of upkeep, both of which 
matters are discussed in succeeding 
articles. 

In effect, a letter of credit is a 
commitment by a bank to honor a 
customer’s drafts to a specified maxi- 
mum amount, and is, of course, a 
bank liability. To offset this liabil- 
ity, the bank requires a cash deposit 
of the full amount; or a deposit of 
satisfactory collateral, or merely the 
customer’s promise to make good the 
drafts as drawn. So, in the last anal- 
ysis, it has the ecustomer’s note, se- 
cured or unsecured, a resource item, 
to be audited exactly as preseribed 
for loans and discounts. 

In effect, an acceptance is a com- 
mitment by a bank to pay on a date, 
at a place, a specific draft drawn on 
it (the bank) by its customer and is, 
of course, a bank liability. To offset 
this liability, the bank requires from 
its customer a contract to provide 
funds to liquidate the accepted draft 
or drafts at maturity. This contract 
ean be supported by warehouse re- 
ceipts, bills of lading, or other simi- 
lar documents, or not, as agreed. So 
again, in the last analysis, the bank 
has the eustomer’s note, secured or 
unsecured, a resource item to be 
audited exactly as prescribed for 
loans and discounts. 


A business manufacturing a pro- 
duct on which it has a monopoly 
must take all necessary steps to pro- 
tect that monopoly and to avoid los- 
ing its exclusive position at the ex- 
piration of the patent protection. 


Suggestions For Safer Banks 
(Continued from page 726) 
the problem before the banking fra- 
ternity today is to prevent bank 
failures. With conditions just as 
they are, with prices so unstable, and 
valuations uncertain, it is very hard 
for banks to make investments today, 
even though most carefully made, 
that will hold for tomorrow. 

‘*You are working along the right 
lines and I am sure you will do a 
great good by continuing to promote 
better bank management, and better 
bank supervision, which 
sounder and safer banks.”’ 


means 





Elevate Standard For Bank Men 


M. E. Bristow, Commissioner, of 
Insurance and Banking of the State 
of Virginia, says: ; 

‘**T find myself in agreement with 
nearly everything which Mr. Bath 
suggests. a 

‘‘There has been much discussion 
of the possibility of a uniform bank 
act to be passed by the several states 
covering the state bank systems. Up 
to date they have considered it im- 
practicable to get up such a draft. 
Speaking for myself personally, I 
would be glad to see such a code 


(Continued on page 752) 
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WILL KEEP BANDITS 
AWAY FROM YOUR BANK 


RYING to fight bandits after they 
come is tackling a very serious 
problem from the wrong end. Ban- 
dit-fighting devices only add to the 
danger of every person within the 
bank at the time of a raid. The thing 


to do is to keep the robbers away. 


This is what Banktrol does! Banktrol is not a system of 
fighting bandits. It actually prevents daytime holdups by 
making funds and securities inaccessible—by taking the 
profit out of the daytime raids. When the bandits’ 
advance scout sees Banktrol on guard, you may be sure 


he will pass up that bank. 


With daytime bank attacks on the increase, such preven- 
tive protection is essential to make your bank a safe 
place for employees and customers. Investigate Banktrol 
. . . it is the modern bank protection. Address 


Bank Protection Department 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Suggestions For Safer Banks 


(Continued from page 751 
drafted and would try to have it 
adopted in my state. 

‘*T am quite in agreement with the 
fifth suggestion and would be willing 
to see laws passed which would ele- 
vate the standard set for bank men 
generally. In fact, I would not be 
averse to having an examination set 
up for future additions to our ranks 
something like doctors, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and so on.”’ 


Theory Is Practicable 


J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 





Banks of the state of Minnesota, 
Says: 

‘*The theory behind these sugges- 
tions is practicable. Might I suggest 
that the Comptroller of the Currency 
also be represented at this meeting? 
It might also be much more desirable 
if those states whose interests coin- 
cide met amongst themselves and ap- 
pointed one to three members from 
each of these groups to meet along 
with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and formulate the plans for 
legislation suggested, these commit- 
tees, in turn meeting with the super- 
visors in their particular district.’’ 





EIGHT DECADES 
OF EXPANSION 


1852-1932 


- the first Associated proper- 


ties began operating 80 years ago, 


there have been a dozen depres- 





sions, including those of 1857, 
1883, 1893, 1907 and 1921. Yet, 
so vigorous has been the growth of 
the gas and electric industries and 
so steady the demand for their serv- 
ices that each dull period has been 
followed by progress unmatched 
before. 

Progress in the Associated Sys- 
tem has been especially rapid since 
1920. In these years the number of 
customers increased from 682,469 
to 1,442,106; gross earnings from 
$51,164,774 to $111,180,063, and 
number of security holders from 
121 to 231,055. 


For information about facilities, service, or rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 





New York 
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Peculiar Conditions A Drawback 


Ralph L. Watters, Advertising 
Manager of the Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co. of Louisville, makes this 
contribution : 

‘*There are some very worth-while 
suggestions in the article and it has 
already been the subject for debates 
in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. I think the chief drawback to the 
consummation of such suggestions 
might be peculiar sectional condi- 
tions. 

‘*There is no doubt that the fifth 
point is well taken. The question of 
better management through better 
education of executives is a point 
that has received a great deal of at- 
tention during the last few years by 
the American Bankers Association 
and the various state associations.”’ 


Better Bank Managers In Future 


W. G. Culbreth, Vice President of 
the Republic Bank of West Holly- 
wood, California, says: 

‘*As to better bank managers, I 
think we shall have them in the 
future. Present bank executives have 
learned more in the last two years 
than we have learned up to that time. 
During calm weather we thought we 
were financiers, but when the storm 
came we found that most of us were 
‘Babes in the wood’, with no compass 
to show the way out. 

‘*Mr. Bath says that we need scien- 
tifie bank managers in the future, 
and I think we will have them 
whether we have the rule of thumb 
standard of management or whether 
we have individual state laws.’’ 


Whose Judgment On Bonds? 


Can any banker trust his own 
judgment in the buying of bonds? 
Would you trust the judgment of a 
bond analyst as a loan officer? The 
two are separate and special jobs. No 
man is perfect in either. But your 
bond buying need not be limited by 
the experience of one individual. 
There are investment services spe- 
cially designed to help you. Large 
city banks are anxious to give you 
the benefit of their bond analysts. 
Well established security houses will 
analyze your list without cost. With 
all this specialized help, no banker 
should rely entirely on his own judg- 
ment. Just furnish them with a list 
of your requirements and holdings 
and let them recommend. 












The Bankers’ Librarian 


The seasoned life of man is preserved and stored up in books.—Milton. 


The Story Of The Pound 


THE Pounp STERLING—A 
History Of English Money 
by A. E. Feavearyear, Pub- 
lished by the University 
Press, at Oxford, England, 
Cloth, 352 pages, $5. 


The author describes this book as 
an attempt to combine a history of 
the coinage and the paper currency 
with so much of the history of the 
Bank of England and the other 
banks as was required to make a com- 
plete account of the development of 
the monetary system. It begins with 
the first use of the pound as a meas- 
ure of value and covers the history 
of the English monetary system down 
to the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 
1928. It deals fully, from the eco- 
nomie point of view, with the history 
of the coinage, the development of 
credit currency by the goldsmiths, 
the country banks, and the joint- 
stock banks, and the unification of 
the whole system under the manage- 
ment of the Bank of England. 


Commercial Paper For Bank 
Investment 


THE COMMERCIAL PAPER 
MarKeEtT by Roy A. Foulke 
Published by the Bankers 
Publishing Co., New York. 
Cloth, 267 pages, $5. 


Defining commercial paper as 
‘‘short-term negotiable instruments 
sold to outside banking institutions 
for investment purposes, largely by 
or through commercial paper brok- 
ers,’’ Mr. Foulke analyzes commer- 
cial paper from the viewpoints of 
the buyer (the bank), the seller (the 
coneern needing funds) and the in- 
termediary who brings these two to- 
gether (the note broker). 

After an introductory chapter in 
which he deals with the general or- 
ganization of the commercial paper 
market, its size, and the various 
classes of commercial paper, the 
writer, explains the operation of the 
market, its theory and its evolution. 
A chapter is devoted to the special- 
ized finance company. 





How Much For Advertising? 


THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION by, 
Albert E. Haase, published by Harp- 
er & Brothers, New York, Cloth $3.50. 

An integral part of selling costs 
is advertising. And perhaps in no 
other cost is there so much confusion, 
so much guesswork, so little scientific 
knowledge as there is in advertising. 

‘*How much shall I spend in ad- 
vertising and how can I determine 
that amount?’’ is a question which 


laS iong OudDLec yusin SS men, ana. 
has long troubled | e 1 


bankers, either for themselves or for 
their businessmen clients, whether 
their appropriations amount to 
$1,000 or $10,000,000 a year. Then, 
after determining the amount, there 
is the ever-present query ‘‘ How shall 
I spend it?’’ 

Now there is available a book on 
the subject, written by Albert E. 
Haase, managing director, secretary 
and treasurer of the Association of 
National Advertisers, Ine. 

The new book falls naturally into 
two parts. The first part is devoted 
to analysis of the various ways and 
means of determining the advertis- 
ing appropriation and the second 
part to administering the appropria- 





tion after it has been determined. 
It will help furnish bankers a eri- 
terion of whether or not their bor- 


rowing customers are spending 
enough or too much for advertising. 


A Stay-At-Home Convention 


- 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 1930-1931 
Yearbook. Published by 
the Association, Chicago. 
Cloth, 340 pages, $10. 

Perhaps you have been wishing for 
a good book treating the problems of 
the bank advertising man. And per- 
haps you were not able to attend the 
convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association this year. Here is 
your opportunity, both to. get the 
benefit of the discussions which took 
place at that convention and to read 
what other bank advertising men and 
authorities on subjects related to 
financial advertising advocate. 
Speeches made at the convention and 
the discussions which followed are 
published in this book. 


An International Economics 


Book 


EcONOMICS IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY by Theo. 
Suranyi-Unyer. Published 
by W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., New York. Cloth, 339 
pages, $5. 

Here is a very interesting history 


(Continued on page 754) 
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G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office -- 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


BrRoaDWay at 57TH STREET -- New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS é 


OVER $80,000,000 
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_——— who are most careful in buying 


their check paper are selecting Hammermill 
Safety check paper— 


Because it gives them checks of high quality, 
at a substantial saving. 


Here’s a safety check paper with a smoother 
surface that your customers will appreciate. Try 
it yourself— make your own comparisons.* 

Strong new fibres give extra strength. In tests, 
Hammermill Safety stands hundreds of folds. 

Uniformly high quality at low cost, due to 
manufacture complete in one mill, from raw 
material to sensitized surface. 


No one objects to paying less for better check paper. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 


Ry pMMERM/7 l 
SAFES. 
ie 


#* Mail the coupon 
for Sample Book 
and Test Sheets. 


6-397 





The Bankers Librarian 


(Continued from page 753) 
| of the international development of 
economie theory written by a Ger- 
man professor of considerable erudi- 
tion. It differs from other books on 
economics in that it deals with the 
philosophical treatment of economic 
controversies. The book is divided 
in four parts as follows: Philosophi- 
eal Sourees of The Most Recent eco- 
nomie tendencies; the development 
in the German-speaking countries; 
the development in the Romance 
countries; and the development in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

This book provides a complete pic- 
ture of the economic thought of to- 
day in its relation to political and 
social conditions in the leading coun- 
tries of the world. 





A Cure For Depression 
Hounds 


How’s Business? By 
Merle Thorpe. 202 pages, 
board cover, Harper & 
Bros., New York, $2.50. 





‘*Perhaps the most significant dis- 
covery of the present day is the dis- 
covery of management by the public 
and by itself. Serutiny is more and 
more directed to an appraisal of lead- 
ers. Not so long ago the balance 
sheet was enough. But today, into 
the seales go also the human assets— 
the integrity, the skill, the steadiness, 
the resourcefulness of men in meet- 
ing and interpreting changes in our 
living and thinking,’’ says Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business 
in his book, ‘‘ How’s Business ?”’ 














Buying Information 


Whenever you want to know where to buy any bank 
equipment or supplies, or whenever you want to know the 
most suitable equipment or supplies for a certain use, 
write for free information on these subjects. It is avail- 


able from the extensive files maintained by Rand MCNally & 
Company and is free to all subscribers of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. Simply address, 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





The book is made up of short 
doses of business psychology. Most 
of them are not more than three 
pages in length and the type is large. 
Every one of them is a stimulant, 
both to thinking and action. Any 
banker or business man will not only 
profit, but enjoy having short talks 
with Merle Thorpe about business 
whenever there is a minute or two to 
spare. 

There is an answer for almost 
every business fallacy. For example, 
one talk is ‘‘There Ought To Be A 
Law.’’ This will stimulate you to do 
the job yourself, rather than to wait 
for Congress to find a panacea. 

A banker might be able to cure 
some of his chronic depression 
hounds by handing them this book. 








JoHN G. CARLISLE: FINANCIAL 
STATESMAN by James A. Barnes. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Co.. 
Inc... New York.—The full story of 
the Morgan-Belmont bond contract, 
by which President Cleveland and 
Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle in 
1895 saved the United States from 
going off the gold basis far more 
disastrously than England has. 


! 


BANK MANAGEMENT, A Case Book | 


by J. Franklin Ebersole. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York City. Cloth, 628 pages, $5. 

A collection of actual cases taken 
from the experiences of banks cover- 
ing every important problem that 
must be faced and solved for suc- 
cessful bank management. Especial 
emphasis is given to making sound 
loans and investments. Maintaining 
a proper degree of liquidity is treat- 
ed next, then comes the question of 
development and expansion followed 


by the procedure and problems in | 


trust management and in organizing 
a new bank. The book is handled as 
a textbook with questions after each 





case which require the reader to solve | 


the problems presented by the case. 


CoMPARABLE MEASURES OF QUALITY 





FoR Pustic Utitity Bonps Consid- | 
ered Legal Investments in the State | 
of New York. A pamphlet put out | 
by Wood, Struthers & Co., 20 Pine | 


St., New York City. No charge. 
A conveniently arranged tabula- 


tion of the utility bonds on the list | 


of securities considered legal in New 
York, dated December 1, 1930, as re- 
vised to June 11, 1931, with the 


actual legal measures of quality of | 


each, compared with the correspond- 


ing requirements of the law. A study | 


of this tabulation will show clearly 
the contrast between those issues hav- 
ing great margins of safety and those 
that closely comply with the law. 


A Money Market PRIMER and 


Key To The Exchanges By George | 


Clare. Published by Effingham Wil- 
son, 16 Copthall Ave., E. C. 2, Lon- 
don, Cloth, 268 pages, 6s. 

This is a third edition, revised by 
Maurice H. Megrah, M. Com, the 
Assistant Seeretary to the Institute 
of Bankers. Seven chapters are de- 


voted to the Bank of England, its | 


history and status, a discussion on 
Bank Rate, explanation of functions 
of the various departments, and of 
the Reserve and International Gold 
Movements. 











per minute... 


Telephone service has _ buyers Construction and improve- 
in busy homes, in busy offices, ments are averaging more than 
in busy booths of public pay sta- $1,000,000 every working day. 
tions. Calls made in the Bell To the investor this means 
System average 45,000 per minute putting money to work in essen- 
— 45,000 sales. tial and productive ways. During 


These calls are made over half a century income has in- 
the nearly 16 million Bell-owned creased with plant growth and 


telephones, connected by 80,- dividends have been paid without 
000,000 miles of wire. A plant a break. 
of vast proportions has been de- May we send you a copy of our 


veloped to meet the public’s needs. booklet ““Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 











“What A Stockholder Can Do For His Bank” 


This is the title of an editorial in a recent issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY which has been sold to several 
hundred banks for distribution to their stockholders. A few 
reprints remain and may be had at 2 cents each. 


Samples will be sent on application without charge. 


Address 


Editor, The Bankers Monthly 
536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 
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The beautiful yucca, the majestic cacti, the picturesque Indian at work and play are but a smal! portion of the fascination that lures travelers 


to the Southwest for their winter playtime. 


Send Customers Southwest 


For Sunshine, Beauty And Recreation 


By J. HERMAN THEILIG 


Manager, Travel Bureau, Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OWN beyond the Rio Grande is a strip 
D of land about a hundred miles in 
width, extending along the Mexican Border 
to the Pacific Ocean, which is known as 
the Garden of Allah. It is the most com- 
plete winter outing spot in all America. 
As the adobe-land of a dozen centuries— 
that is, from the earliest-cliff-dwelling con- 
struction to the present day Mexican abode, 
— it is a land that is different in every re- 
spect. 

It has a delightful winter climate—per- 
petual sunshine that lures one to the broad 
out-of-doors even when the coldest weather 
prevails in the North. 

It is varied in topography,—and the only 


winter-resort land in America whose at- 
tractions are enhanced by the grandeur of 
mountain scenery. Its wide-flung desert 
expanses stretch away to horizons incredi- 
bly remote, like the hollow of a great hand. 
Its short brittle mountain ranges are 
clothed in the soft veils of the desert coun- 
try,—tinted in amethyst, mauve, pearl, 
lilac, and purple-bordered along the deep 
canyons and chasms. It has flat-topped 
mesas and castellated buttes, throwing up 
their lofty pinnacles like huge exclamation 
points against a sky of orange and carmine 
and _ heliotrope. 

It has broad ranges over which the 
ranchmen graze their herds of horses and 


cattle. And it has great areas under irriga- 
tion, where orange and olive groves flour- 
ish, and date-palms bear with difficulty the 
weight of their luscious clusters. In its 
gardens, roses and oleanders create a riot 
of color, while out on the nearby desert, 
Sahuaro cactus giants raise their bristling 
heads in striking contrast,—the first, rep- 
resentatives of civilization in the realm of 
horticulture; the latter, barbarians of the 
world of vegetation. 

In variety of color, its wild areas are 
even more remarkable than its cultivated 
acres. For, aside from the gorgeous hues 
of skies and mountains and rocky cliffs, 


(Continued on page 758) 
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As your Service | 


/ 2: > SPs 
Mr.and Mrs. <5. 
‘4 he » ~ ° — 


Bank Client 


Down the gangplank, or off the tender 
...in Cherbourg, Southampton, Havre, 
or Bremen, the greeting of the American 
Express \representative to travelers is 
the same...“at your service”. 


He is ready to relieve American trav- 
elers of their travel problems and takes 
keen pleasure in doing it. To see him 
help traveler after traveler with hotel, 
steamship, and railroad reservations, 
with baggage and other incidentals is a 
revelation of the magnitude and effec- 
tiveness of American Express Service. 


But this is only a prologue of what is 
to come for he has colleagues at frontier 
points, stations, and docks along the 
highroads of travel. These men are main- 
tained by the American Express to serve 


E 
those who carry its Travelers Cheques. 





They are ready to smooth the way— 
iron out the rough places—and make 
the traveler's journeys comfortable and 
pleasure-full. 

There is no more appreciated touch 


than this efficient piece of American 
Express Service to the banker's clients 





in foreign lands. And it is assured to < 
them when they carry American Ex- . accepted the world over 
press Travelers Cheques, now available ? 

in the new, dollar size. For, in addition 


to protecting their funds against theft E RI CAN 
or loss, and being spendable everywhere, EXP RE ey S 
Sra 


these Cheques are endowed with an 
velers cheques 


automatic introduction to this helpful, 
rsonal American Express Servi 
— al P - Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 


which stretches around and across the as, cruises and tours planned 
: - os and booked to any part of the world by 
world. This Service begins in your bank the American Eapress Travel Service. 


—the moment you sell your clients 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


~I 
a | 
=] 
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ONE WAY 
TO LOSE 
MONEY 


Just time to catch his train... 
a porter grabs his bags . . . the 
taxi is paid off . . . a rush to 
the ticket window . . . no 
wallet. 


Ithappens hundreds of times. 
People do lose money or mis- 
lay it or have it stolen. No 
need to worry, though, if the 
money is in A. B. A. Cheques 
—for it will be refunded. 

A. B. A. Cheques are the 
modern way to insure yourself 
against the loss, theft or de- 
struction of your money. Buy 
them at your own bank— 
spend them anywhere. 





A-B-A 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Send Customers Southwest 

(Continued from page 756) 
the desert trees and shrubs bring forth 
wax-like flowers of unusual tints. The 
cactus family alone, with its scores of 
species, produces the colors of the rainbow. 
For example, the flowers of the four best 
known species—Sahuaro, Barrel, Ocatillo 
and Cholla—are white, lavender, red and 
yellow respectively. 


Adobe-land Full Of Historical 


Romance 


In age and romantic environment, adobe- 
land has no parallel in the country. Cliff- 
dwellings dating back as far as the 7th 
century, are to be seen here and there in 
the mountains. Specimens of pottery and 
other handiwork of men whose footprints 
have been obliterated not only from the 
sands of the desert, but from the sands of 
time, are often found near their burial 
places. And the historic era is no less 
romantic than the pre-historic. The music 
of Mission bells that chimed 300 years ago, 
is still wafted to the ears of Indians in 
wickiup villages, recalling the activities of 
the Spanish Padres back in the days when 
New England had but few settlements and 
Virginia was a struggling young colony. 

In cosmopolitanism, the Garden of Allah 
is likewise unique. The adobe settlements, 
quaint customs and brilliant costumes of 
the Mexicans add much to the varied pic- 
ture it presents. Gay serapes and ten- 
gallon hats attract notice in any gathering. 
The cowboy, too, with his sombrero, high- 
heeled boots and often his chaps, comes in 
for his share of attention. And the 
Bedouins of the American desert are the 
Indians—as picturesque in dress and mode 
of living as are the people of the Sahara. 

The last of the camels that roamed the 
desert disappeared about 25 years ago. If 
they had remained, many a scene in our 
Southwest might easily be confused with 
scenes in the great African desert. 

The story of these American camels is 
not widely known. They were purchased 
for army use and brought over from Africa 
by Jefferson Davis, Cabinet member in the 
1850’s and later President of the Confed- 
cracy. His experiment was a failure be- 
cause the American soldier, accustomed to 
the ways of the army mule, found the 
camel a poor substitute even in the desert. 
So these ‘‘Ships of the Desert’’ after con- 
siderable shifting about during and after 
the Civil War, were finally permitted to 
run wild, and a few scattered descendants 
of the original herd were seen in the desert 
as late as the beginning of the present 
century. 


Wide Variety Of Sports 
Available 


In sports and amusements, the land bor- 
dering the Rio Grande and beyond it, 
is lacking in nothing. Each of its re- 
sorts—El Paso—Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phenix, Indigo, Palm Springs, Agua 
Caliente, Coronado, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara—has its own peculiar 
amusements, and taken all together, they 
offer every known sport, including both 
usual and unusual. There are the sports of 
mountain, plain, desert, lake, ocean, city 
or ranch and the sports sponsored by the 


Indians and Mexicans as well. Golf, tennis, 
and like games are, of course, played every- 
where. Polo is popular here as nowhere 
Horseback riding and mountain 
climbing appeal to many. Hunting for big 
game or small—and fishing delight the 
Nimrods and Waltons. In the waterways 
along Apache Trail and in the Pacifie in- 
lets, sailing and motor-boating have their 
followers. In the waters of both and in 
fresh and salt water pools, there is excel- 
lent bathing. Younger visitors enjoy the 
real rodeos, which ‘‘tenderfeet’’? may join 
as ‘‘chuckwagon’’ guests. Picnies in the 
haunts of vanished races are exceptionally 
interesting. Sight-seeing trips amid the 
grandeur of Apache Trail or Carriso Gorge 
are impressive. There are bull-fights across 
the Border in Old Mexico. There are In- 


else. 


Promote Travel To Sell 
Your Bank’s Services 


The more traveling your cus- 
tomers do, the more safety 
deposit boxes, traveler’s checks 
and letters of credit you will sell, 
and the more trust business you 
can procure. 


By arranging their traveling 
details, either through your 
travel bureau, your correspon- 
dent’s bureau or direct with the 
railroads, you prevent the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all the 
funds for the trip and safeguard 
them from loss through the fail- 
ure of an unstable tour 
company. 

The accompanying article is 
an effort to supply you with 
ammunition to use in promoting 
travel. 


dian fetes and Indian plays. There is a 
splendid race-track at Agua Caliente, and 
that resort, the Monte Carlo of America, 
attracts many patrons who enjoy the games 
played at that renowned spot in Europe. 
There are evening affairs and afternoon 
social events at all of the hotels, and eve- 
ning excursions across the Border are al- 
ways enjoyable. 

With such opportunities for entertain- 
ment in a land so thoroughly steeped in 
sunshine, color and romance, there is little 
wonder that the luxurious hotels, the guest- 
ranches and the inexpensive inns, which are 
to be found in or near every resort men- 
tioned above, have become our most popular 
winter havens. 

The ‘‘Garden of Allah’’ territory may 
be visited going or coming from the A. B. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles next Fall. 


True service is not transient—it is 
from the heart; and what is from 
the heart is permanent. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1931. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS) 
COUNTY OF COOKS5* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BANKERS MONTHLY and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand MeNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 
Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Managing Editor and Business Manager, 
G. Prather Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cur 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 


addresses of stockholders owning or holding | 


one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Rand MeNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W 
McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St., Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. 
June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, City Bank Branch, New Or- 
leans, La.; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 South Clark 
St.. Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor V, McNally, 1041 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Julia Hessert, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav Hessert, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Louise 
P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 





they appear upon the books of the company but | 


also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, i 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 


each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


G. Prather Knapp 
Managing Editor and Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1931. 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires December 9th, 1931) 





IN THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 
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Enjoy the sports of - 


-in AMERICA 
on the route of the deluxe 


LIMITED 


**There is No Finer Train”’ 


Sports of Cairo, Seville, Monte 
Carlo, Biarritz, St. Andrews, Wim- 
bledon, Epsom Downs and the 
old time West —in the America 
of romance and color. Out door 
life in the land of the palm and 
oleander, orange grove and cac- 
tus giant. Luxurious hotels. 


UNUSUAL SERVICE to this 
UNUSUAL LAND 


NO EXTRA FARE 


The Rock Island-Southern Pacific is 
the direct low altitude through-service 
route Chicago to Agua Caliente, San 
Diego - Coronado, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara. Minimum daylight hours en 
route—only two days Chicago-Califor- 
nia. Only through service Chicago to 
El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Indio and Palm Springs. Direct main 
line—Fastest to Phoenix. 


Stopover at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


For further information and literature address 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice President and 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
764 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE an/ AFRICA 


OLDEN STATE 


CALIFORNIA 





ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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Something Puzzle You? 


Consult the BLUE BOOK 


The new BLUE BOOK answers practically 
every question met by bankers. Every offi- 
cer should have a copy for his personal use. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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| WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Large Reserves Available For 


Solvent Banks In Need 


HE following public statement was 

made by the National City Bank of 
New York in its November Bulletin. 

‘*Though the disruption of confidence 
that underlies banking difficulties is a very 
serious matter, and 
the consequences of 
each suspension are 
grave for those con- 
cerned, it would be 
grossly wrong to 
conceive that the 
soundness of the 
banking structure as 
a whole is affected 
by the failures oc- 
curring. In the large 
volume of suspen- 





G. S. RENTSCHLER 
President, National 7 i 
City Bank, New York sions in the past 12 


oy months, a period of 
very widespread troubles, only 3.5% of the 
country ’s total deposits have been involved. 
Many of these banks were closed but tem- 
porarily, 202 having reopened in the first 
9 months of this year. 

‘*The emergency finds the larger city 
banks, which possess about 40% of the 
country’s total banking resources, not 
merely sound, but in a condition of un- 
paralleled liquidity, enabling them to ex- 
tend valuable assistance where they can 
safely do so. Taking the New York City 
banks as an illustration: They held, on 
June 30 last, cash and assets immediately 


and fully convertible into cash (loans 
eligible for rediscount at the Reserve Bank, 
United States securities eligible for ad- 
vances, and demand loans to brokers) 
equivalent to 55% of their net demand 
and time deposits. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this percentage has increased 
since that date. 

‘<There is abundant room for member 
bank borrowing within the Federal Re- 
serve System, which upon the basis of its 
gold holdings as of October 28 could sup- 
ply at least another $2,500,000,000 of 
Federal Reserve note currency to its mem- 
bers. Nor do the member banks as a group 
lack power to call this credit into use. On 
June 30 last they held $5,350,000,000 of 
United States government securities and 
$3,200,000,000 of eligible paper, a total of 
$8,550,000,000. Thus it is clear that there 
are large reserves untouched, and avail- 
able at the will of the banks for use where 
right grounds for borrowing can be shown. 

‘‘The strong banks have already ex- 
tended great assistance to solvent banks 
facing abnormal withdrawals, and will con- 
tinue to do so. They cannot be expected 
to rescue hopelessly insolvent banks and 
incompetent bankers from the weakness of 
their situation, but there has been and will 
be no general breakdown of credit such as 
used to occur in times of stress before the 
Federal Reserve System.’’ 





Ten Industries Show 
Steady Gains 


According to the outline of business pub- 
lished by the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Co. of New York, there 
are 10 lines of manufacturing that have 
enjoyed an improvement which has been 
sustained for six months. These lines are: 
Woolens, clothing, silk goods, cotton cloth, 
hosiery, wheat flour, cane sugar, shoes, 
leather, and alcohol. 

In each of these 10 industries produc- 
tion has gained steadily from month to 
month since Spring. 

Shoe manufacturers produced 33,444,- 
000 pairs of shoes in August, the latest 
month for which authentic records are 
available. This is a near record. In the 
same month last year, the output was 28,- 
429,000 pairs. 

Cotton cloth production rose to 272 mil- 
lion yards in September from 226 million 
yards in April. Silk mills consumed 54,000 
bales of raw silk in September as against 
46,000 in August, 45,000 in July, and 41,- 
000 in April. The production of wheat 
flour was close to 10 million barrels month- 
ly this fall as against slightly more than 
8 million barrels last spring. 
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Increased Marketability For 
New York Bank Stocks 


An analysis of the stockholders of 16 
leading New York City banks and trust 
companies says that 322,286 people now 
own stock in these banks as compared to 
21,869 in 1920. 

This is an increase in number of stock- 
holders amounting to 1,374Q%. 

The analysis was made by Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, specialists in bank and insur- 
ance company shares, and it states that no 
other group of stocks in the United States, 
with the exception of the public utility 
group, has experienced such an increase in 
stock ownership. 

It is stated that the present yield of 
these 16 stocks is approximately 6.25%, 
almost the highest for any period in the 
past 11 years. This yield is significant be- 
cause of the abnormally low money rates 
prevailing during 1931, compared with 
higher rates in previous years. 

It is believed that the reduction in par 
values of bank stock is one of the factors 
that has worked together to increase the 
number of share holders. The result, of 
course, is that bank shares are more mar- 
ketable today than formerly. 


High Record In Savings 


That both the number of depositors and 
the amount of savings deposits have con- 
tinued to increase year by year for more 
than 20 years, with the single exception of 
1929, and that the total amount held in 
the form of savings deposits by American 
banking institutions is almost twice the 
size of our entire national debt, were 
among the interesting facts brought out 
in a recent address by Howard Biddulph, 
president of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 

More than 52,000,000 people in this coun- 
try, the speaker went on to say, have sav- 
ings accounts in banks, or more than half 
the entire population above the age of 10. 
The total volume of their savings deposits 
is more than $29,000,000,000. Never be- 
fore in any country has so large a sum 
of money been placed by so many differ- 
ent people in a single form of investment. 


A Larger Bank For Utica 


Utica, New York, now has a $70,000,000 
bank, a merger of the First Bank and 
Trust Co., The Citizens Trust Co. and the 
Utica Trust and Deposit Co. The merged 
bank is known as the First Citizens Bank 
and Trust Co., and may be numbered 
among the largest banks in New York 
State with a history dating back to 1812. 
Capital of the merged institution is $2,- 
000,000; Surplus $2,000,000; Undivided 
Profits in excess of $1,200,000 and deposits 
in excess of $50,000,000. The main office 
of the new bank will be in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, formerly the home 
of the First Bank & Trust Co., the oldest 
bank in Central New York. Charles B. 
Rogers is chairman of the board of the 
First Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Chester 
R. Dewey, vice chairman, and Francis P. 
McGinty, president. 


Allan M. Pope Heads I. B. A. 
For 1932 


Allan M. Pope, Executive Vice: President 
of the First National Old Colony Corpora- 
tion of New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Invest- 
ment Bankers As- 
sociation of Amer- 
ica. 

Other officers 
chosen are: Execu- 
tive vice president, 
Alden H. Little, 
Chicago; vice pres- 
idents, James H. 
Haggett, Milwau- 
kee; Charles D. 
Dickey, Philadel- 

ALLAN M. POPE‘ phia; William H. 

Eddy, New York; 
Dietrich Schmitz, Seattle and C. T. Wil- 
liams, Baltimore; treasurer, William T. 
Bacon, Chicago; secretary, C. Longford 
Felske, Chicago. 
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America Moves Nearer To Position Of 4" Urusta! Motif For Foreign 


World Leadership In Finance 


OLLOWING the prediction of Harry 
J. Haas, President of the American 
Bankers Association, in an exclusive ar- 
ticle in the October issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY that America must prepare to 
become the leader 
in world finance, it 
is interesting to 
learn that Prof. 
E. W. Kemmerer, 
of Princeton Uni- 
versity, is of the 
same opinion. 
Prof, Kemmerer 
has been called the 
‘*doetor of sick 
currencies. ’’ He 
has been employed 
HARRY J.HAAS bY many govern- 
ments and is finan- 
cial adviser to 12 foreign governments on 
eurrency and finance. 





Addressing the Advertising Club of New 
York recently, he said, among other things: 
‘* American bankers and financiers must 
prepare themselves for dominance in in- 
ternational finance. There is not a remote 
possibility of the abandonment of the gold 


Fleet Of Planes Carry Cash 
To Threatened Banks 


When the banking department of the 
State of Pennsylvania recently closed two 
institutions several other banks, all of 
which were perfectly solvent, were threat- 
ened with severe runs. 

The First National Bank of Scranton 
immediately chartered a fleet of airplanes 
and rushed cash to each of the banks. This 
was followed by train shipments until the 
total cash disbursed in this way amounted 
to 10 million dollars. About 3 million of 
this was sent by airplane. 


How To Benefit From National 
Credit Corp. 


Some banks have helped to bring back 
local confidence in their institutions by 
advertising the fact that they have been 
asked to subscribe to the National Credit 
Corp. Such a newspaper item gives local 
people the idea that the local bank is 
recognized as one of the stable ones that 
will help in sustaining others which may 
not be so strong. 

Harry J. Haas, President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has recently is- 
sued an appeal to all banks to join in 
this cooperative work. 


THE BANKERS TRUST CO. of New 
York has announced that for the sake of 
economy, the securities business formerly 
condueted by its subsidiary, Bankers Co. 
of New York, will be carried on by the 
bond department of the trust company. 
The same officers and employees will con- 
tinue to conduct the business. 


standard by the United States. Any fear 
of a possible breakdown of the American 
gold standard has no justification what- 
ever in the cold facts of the situation. 

‘* All of our paper money is at a par 
with gold and Uncle Sam guarantees every 
dollar of it. ‘ 

‘*The United States has a well-organized 
banking system. In recent years, we have 
been engaging in the field of international 
finance. We have many men, particularly 
young men of training and experience, in 
this field.’’ 

In the October issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Guy Emerson, Vice President 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
said: ‘‘ America is being recognized as the 
authority in world finance.’’ He mentioned 
three steps to leadership as follows: 

1. International trade—finaneced by 
banks—amounting to nearly 10 billion in 
1929. 

2. Foreign investment amounting to 19 
billion in 1930. 

3. Foreign travel financed by letters of 
eredit and travelers cheques issued by 
American banks amounting to 800 million 
a year. 


Walter W. Head Becomes 
President Of Morris Plan 
Corporation Of America 


Along with his many other duties, Wal- 
ter W. Head has accepted the position 
of president of the Morris Plan Corp. of 
America, which is 
the central organi- 
zation for Morris 
Plan Banks. 

Mr. Head is 
chairman of the 
board of the Ne- 
braska Power Co. 
He was formerly 
president of the 
Omaha National 
Bank, and of the 
Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank of 
Chieago. He is 
president of the executive council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, a director and 
member of the finance committee of the 
Chieago & Northwestern Railway, chairman 
of the board of the Union Life Ins. Co. 
and a director of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co. of Baltimore. 





W. W. HEAD 


William C. Potter, President of the 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. of New York, 
has announced the appointment of Harry 
L. Hilyard as a vice president. Mr. Hil- 
yard’s business experience has been with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Mutual 
Fire, Marine and Inland Ins. Co. and the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


The HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, Chicago, announces the election of 
Arthur B. Hall of Hall & Ellis, as director, 
W. H. Vanderpleg as Ass’t Vice President. 


Office Stationery 


The Chinese letters illustrated appear on 
the lefthand margin, center, of the lettér- 
head of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, affiliated 
with The Chase National 
Bank of New York City. 

Such use of Chinese 
characters so intrigued us 
that we inquired their 
meaning and were told 
that the words are pro- 
nounced ‘‘Dah Tung 
Ning Hong’’ and the 
whole phrase is the name 
of The Chase Bank in Chinese. Literally 
translated, it is ‘‘The Big Silver Bank 
Known Around The World’’. 





1932 A. B. A. Convention Will 
Be In Los Angeles October 3-6 


The dates for the 1932 convention of the 
American Bankers Association, which will 
be held in Los Angeles, have been set at 
October 3-6. The opening day, Monday, 
October 3, will be taken up by committee, 
commission and divisional meetings. The 
first general session will be held the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, October 4. 

The 1932 meeting of the association in 
Los Angeles will be the fourth to be held 
in that city, it having previously met there 
in 1910, 1921, and 1926. 
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A Suggested Plan For 


Prompt Bank Liquidation 


HERE are at the present time an 

unusually large number of widely 
seattered and mainly smaller banks 
which are in the hands of local re- 
ceivers as a result of the hoarding 
of currency and the freezing of as- 
sets in the present difficult market 
situation. The cireumstanees call for 
an institution having its capital 
raised through special authorization 
given to the banks to subscribe in 
certain proportions to their capital 
stock. It could presumably issue de- 
bentures, both to banking institu- 
tions and to the general public, with 
perhaps tax exemption features. In 
such an emergency as exists at pres- 
ent there might even be considered 
something in the nature of a joint 
banking guarantee of these deben- 
tures. 

This institution, really an invest- 
ment trust, would take over slow- 
moving assets of banks in receiver- 
ship, issuing receipts to the receivers 
and advancing to the receiver of each 
closed bank a certain predetermined 
ratio of the current market value of 
its frozen assets. The funds so ad- 
vaneed would be obtained through 
debentures issued by the liquidating 
corporation and secured by a great 
variety of assets derived from all 
parts of the country, and consisting 
primarily of good bonds and mort- 


gages. 


Panicky Selling Of Assets 
Might Be Avoided 


The depositors of the closed banks 
would quickly receive a substantial 
proportion of their funds; and— 
what is more important than any- 
thing else—the liquidation of this 
great mass of slow-moving securities 
could take place as an orderly cen- 
tralized process, free from panicky 
selling. 

In order that the depositors and 
shareholders of the banks in liquid- 
ation might profit from this orderly 
disposal of their frozen assets, it 
would of course be necessary for a 
final settlement to be made with the 
receiver of each bank, based upon 
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the returns from the ultimate sale of 
all its assets taken over. The share- 
holders of the liquidating institution 
would profit from commissions, from 
the spread between the borrowing 
rate on the institution’s debentures 
and the interest charged the receiv- 
ers of closed banks for the imme- 
diate advances, or possibly from some 
agreement to share with the liquidat- 
ing institution any differences be- 
tween the ultimate price received 
from the sale of the assets of any 
bank and the market value of those 
assets when they were turned over 
for conversion into cash. 


Would End Liquidation Of 


Securities 


An organization of this kind would 
have an immediately useful social 
purpose and would help to end the 
persistent liquidation which has been 
so bleeding the security markets, 
even the markets for high-grade 
bonds. It seems only simple justice 
to depositors and shareholders, as 
well as to the financial and business 
community in general, that some co- 
operative measures should make pos- 
sible the systematic and unhurried 
sale of depreciated but fundamen- 
tally sound assets, thus mitigating a 
dumping process of  incaleulable 
danger to the entire country. 


However, it would appear in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s recently proposed 
plan that the credit corporation now 
being established might logically ex- 
tend its functions to taking over the 
assets of closed institutions and as- 
sisting in their proper liquidation. 
Perhaps, therefore, the machinery 
needed has already been provided 
for, as it would appear unthinkable 
that the comparatively small require- 
ments of banks now in receivership 
should be overlooked in a nation- 
wide effort to salvage banks in a eri- 
tical position. 

It would appear in some press re- 
ports that Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Pole is seriously considering 
something of this character, which I 
believe was recommended in the early 


years of the Federal Reserve system. 
In other words, the idea is by no 
means new, although perhaps the 
machinery here proposed contains 
some points of interest. 

The suggestions contained in this 
article were embodied in a letter 
from Dr, Robinson and seemed so 
pertinent and timely that we asked 
permission to print them. 


Suggestions For Canadian 
Transactions 


By J. A. McLEOD 


General Manager, The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Toronto, Canada 


United States banks would find 
the collection of their items on Can- 
ada expedited were they to adopt 
more generally the practice of send- 
ing these direct to the banks at the 
points where payable for return re- 
mittanee or credit of their account 
as the case may be. We mention this 
since we notice items frequently pass 
through the hands of several United 
States banks before reaching their 
point of payment in Canada. 


Then, under present exchange con- 
ditions, banks which have occasion to 
effect payments in Canadian funds 
but keep no account in Canada might 
find it a convenience to carry mod- 
erate balances there. 


We might say that this bank has 
a properly organized department 
which is in a position to furnish in- 
formation on trade conditions, cus- 
toms regulations, and so on, in Can- 
ada, and United States banks are in- 
vited to use on behalf of their clients 
the services of this department. It 
has already been our privilege to 
supply information to numerous 
United States concerns contemplat- 
ing the extension of their operations 
to Canada. 


The question of youth or age is 
irrelevant in business. The lasting 
question is discovering, developing 
and using abilities so that each year 
actually adds to the intrinsic worth 
of the man.—Donald A. Laird. 
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CURRENT 





Banks Reported Closed 


With transit numbers and dates closed. 


Alabama 
Carbon Hill—Citizens State 
266—Oct. 27. 
Dothan—Houston National 
82—Oct. 6. 
er ommercial 
Oct. 
Jasper—Central Bank & Trust Co. 61- 
28—Oct. 29. 
saacasna-iMaunie Bank. 61-3 
2 


Bank. 61- 
Bank. 61- 


National Bank. 





74—Oct. 


Opp—American Bank & Trust Co. 61- 
464—Oct. 27. 

Robertsdale—Consolidated State Bank. 
61-523—Oct. 24. (Merger of Roberts- 
dale State Bank, Robertsdale, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Loxley, and State 
Bank of Silverhill, Silverhill). 





Arkansas 
Centerton+—-Bank of Centerton. 81-312 
—Oct. 31. 
Hardy—Farmers Bank. 81-352—Oct. 23. 
Leachville—Farmers Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Blytheville) 81-703 
Mammoth Springs—Citizens Bank. 81- 


388—Oct. 19. 
Rogers—Farmers State Bank. 81-124 
Oct. 23. 


Strawberry—Bank of Strawberry. 81- 
674—Oct. 12. 


California 


Baldwin Park—Baldwin Park Savings 
Bank. 90-1112—Oct. 20. 

Baldwin Park—First National 
90-829—Oct. 19. 

Manhattan Be State Bank of Man- 
hattan Beach. 90-996—Oct. 17. 

No. Los Angeles—San Fernando Valley 
Sank. 90-972—Oct. 16. 


Bank. 





Colorado 
Buena Vista—First National Bank. 82- 
220—Oct. 17. 
Deertrail—First National Bank. 82-391 





—_ YG ET 


—Oct. 13. 

Del Norte—Bank of Del Norte. 82-149 
Oct. 30. 

Wiggins—First State Bank. 82-308— 
Oct. 15. 

Yuma—First National Bank. 82-192— 
Oct. 12. 

Yuma—tUnion State Bank. 82-430—Oct. 
21. 

Connecticut 


Naugatuck—Naugatuck Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-161—Oct, 8. 








Florida 
Chipley—Bank of Chipley. 63-126—Oct. 
15. 
Graceville—First National Bank. 63- 
165—Oct. 22. 
Georgia 
Eastman—Citizens Banking Co. 64-251 
Oct. 19. 
Pavo—Planters Bank. 64-839—Oct. 22. 
Idaho 
Oakley—Farmers Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 92-104—Oct. 22. 
Illinois 
Adrian—State Bank of Adrian. 70-1977 
Oct. 19. 
Altona—Bank of Altona. 70-1134. 
Brimfield—Exchange State Bank. 70- 


1186. 

Brookfield—Brookfield State Bank. 70- 
1730—Oct. 27. 

Chicago—Safety State Bank. 2-406— 
(Paying off depositors in full). 

Chicago—South West Trust & Savings 
Bank. 2-217—Oct. 10. 

Chicago—West Side =- Atlas - 
Bank. 2-287—Oct. 9. 

Congress Park—Congress Park State 
3ank. 70-2108—Oct. 28. 

De Witt-—State Bank of De Witt. 70- 
1701—Oct. 21. 

Downers Grove—Downers Grove State 
Bank. 70-554—Nov. 2. 

Eddyville—State Bank of Eddyville. 
70-1271—Nov. 2. 


National 
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Erie—First National Bank. 70-1284— 
Oct. 
Franklin Grove—Citizens State Bank. 


70-2009-—Oct. 8. 


Galva—L. M. Yocum & Co., Bankers. 
70-567—Oct. 2. 

Herrin—City National Bank. 70-330— 
Oct. 21. 

Hutsonville—Farmers & Merchants 


Bank. 70-1791—Oct. 21. 

Hutsonville—Newlin State Bank. 70- 
1367—Oct. 21. 

Lafayette—Lafayette State Bank. 70- 
1400. 

Saybrook—Saybrook Bank. 70-938. 

Sheldon—Citizens State Bank & Trust 
Co. 70-822—-Nov. 2. 

ne or le National 
452—Oct. 26. 

Troy Grove—Troy Grove State Bank. 
70-1631—Oct. 9. 

Victoria—State Bank of Victoria. 70- 
1104-—Oct. 18 


Bank. 70- 





Wauconda— W auconda Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-1€50—Oct. 26. 
Ind/ana 
Alexandria—Alexandria Bank. 71-339 
—Oct. 31. 
Anderson—Citizens Bank. 71-70—Oct. 
31 


Elwood—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 71- 
i66—Oct. 27. 
Evansville—American Trust & Savings 


Bank. 71-7—Oct. 19. 

Evansville—Lamasco Bank. 71-14— 
Oct. 21. 

Evansville—North Side Bank. 71-13— 
Oct. 21. 

Fowler—Bank of Benton Co. 71-534— 
Oct. 15 


Hanna—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
71-991—Oct. 12. 
Hobbs—Farmers State Bank. 71-1048 
Oct. 28. 
Huntingburg— Citizens Trust Co. 71- 
1016—Oct. 
witenen ei National Bank. 71- 
139—Oct. 23. 
Kokomo—Peoples Trust 
Bank. 71-1141—Oct. 23. 
Kokomo—South Kokomo Bank. 
—Oct. 22. 
Lafayette—Farmers & Traders 
sank. 71-101—Oct. 31. 
Lucerne—Lucerne State Bank. 
Oct. 30 
Mecca—Mecca Bank. 71-825—Oct. 12. 
We 3ank of Walkerton 
71-938—Oct. 24. 


& Savings 
71-143 
State 


71-994 





Iowa 


Savings Bank. 72- 


72-850 


3entley—Bentley 
1198—Oct. 26. 

Blockton—First National Bank. 
—Oct. 9. 

Cedar Rapids—Kenwood Savings Bank. 
72-1803—Oct. 14. 

Davenport—American Savings Bank & 


Trust Co. 72-2 

Doon—First National Bank. 72-1293— 
Oct. 20. 

Eddyville—Manning & Epperson State 
Bank. 72-605. 


Hancock—Hancock Savings Bank. 72- 
1359—Oct. 17. 

Idagrove—First Trust & Savings Bank. 
72-422—Oct. 19. 

Kirkville—Kirkville Savings Bank. 72- 
1400—Oct. 5. 

Lake City—First National Bank. 72- 
383—Oct. 13. 

Luverne—Bank of Luverne. 72-968— 
Sept. 19. 

Malvern—Iowa State Savings Bank 
72-577—Oct. 30. 

Newburg—Newburg Savings Bank. 72- 
1493—Oct. 21. 
Newell—Miller & Chaney Bank. 72- L 

New Sharon—Citizens State Bank. 72- 
589—Oct. 20. 

Newton—First National Bank. 
—Oct. 6. 

No. Washington—Farmers 
3ank. 72-2025—Oct. 20. 
Pella—Security State Bank. 

Oct. 17. 
Rock Rapids—Lyon County National 
Bank. 72-405—Oct. 20. 
Salix—Farmers Bank. 72-1065. 
Sidney—National Bank of Sidney. 72- 
622—Oct. 13 
Sully—Sully 
Oct. 16. 





Savings 


72-294— 





State Bank. 72-1801— 


BANKING CHANGES 





Traer—Traer State Bank. 72-502— 
Nov. 2. 

Wapello—Commercial Bank. 72-512— 
Oct. 10 

Kansas 


Arma—Arma State Bank. 83-1114. 
Buffalo—State Bank of Buffalo. 83-759 





—Oct. 24 
arn Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-141—Nov. 2. 


Morrill—Citizens State Bank. 83-639— 


Oct. 13. 
Netawaka—Citizens State Bank. 83- 
960—Oct. 15. 
Pratt—Citizens State Bank. 83-167—- 
Oct. 16. 
Quenemo—Quenemo State Bank. 83- 


549—Oct. 30. 


Kentucky 


73-191—Oct. 
73e574—Oct. 


ree Parmees Bank. 


pe. Bank. 
24. 


Maine 
Fort Kent—Fort Kent Trust Co. 52- 
190—Oct. 19. 
Maryland 
Middletown—Middletown Savings 
Bank. 65-125—Oct. 6. 
New Windsor—First National Bank. 


65-186—Oct. 9. 
Preston—Provident State Bank. 65-193 
—Oct. 8 


Massachusetts 


Revere—Revere Trust Co. 
Oct. 13. 
Somerville—Highland 


129—Oct. 13. 


53-618— 


Trust Co. 53- 


Michigan 


Arcadia—Arcadia State Savings Bank. 
74-549—Oct. 24. 

Buchanan—Buchanan State Bank. 74- 
360—Oct. 17. 

Buchanan—First National 
359—Oct. 17. 

Cadillac—Peoples Savings Bank, 74- 
201—Oct. 21. 

Forestville—Forestville Bank of N. € 
Potts. 74-645. 

Grand Rapids—Polish-American Bank. 


Bank. 74- 








74-15—Sept. 24. 
Petoskey—First State Bank. 74-278— 
Oct. 17. 
Saline Savings Bank. 74-478— 
Oct. 24. 
a of Scotts. 74-828—Sept. 
Scottville—Peoples State Bank. 74-894 
Oct. 17. 





Tecumseh—tUnited Savings Bank. 77- 
334—Oct. 19. 





Wayne—Peoples State Bank. 74-997— 
Oct. 16. 
Minnesota 
State Bank of Bethel. 75-655—- 
Oct. 16. 
Easton—Farmers State Bank. 75-1417 
—Oct. 21. 


Frontenac—Frontenac State Bank. 75- 
1471—Ocet. 21. 


Isanti—First National Bank. 75-1081— 
Oct. 16. 
Lake City—Citizens Bank. 75-151— 


Oct. 21. 
Lake Henry—Lake Henry State Bank. 
75-1400—Oct. 27. (Paynesville P. O.). 


Mayer—State Bank of Mayer. 75-845— 
Oct. 5. 

Norcross—State Bank of Norcross. 75- 
878—Oct. 30. 


Paynesville—Security State Bank. 75- 
376—Oct. 27. 

Stewartville—First National Bank. 75- 
416—Oct. 6. 

Walnut Grove—Walnut 
Bank. 75-574—Oct. 15. 

Zimmerman—Farmers & 


Grove State 


Merchants 


State Bank. 75-999—Oct. 13. 
Mississippi 
Baldwyn—Bank of Baldwyn. 85-240— 
Oct. 15. 


Braxton—Braxton Bank. 85-281—Oct. 
9 


Pascagoula—Merchants & Marine Bank. 
85-136—Oct. 15. 


(Continued on page 764) 
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Missouri 
Atlanta—Bank of Atlanta. 8&0-702— 
Oct. 28. 
Brunswick—First National Bank. 80- 


394—Oct. 16. 


Chillicothe—Farmers & Merchants 


Bank. 80-140—Oct. 12. 

Clarksville—Citizens Bank. 80-539— 
Oct. 24. 

Dalton—Bank of Dalton. §0-946—Oct. 
16. 

Dexter—First National Bank. 80-283— 
Oct. 23. 


Essex—Farmers Bank. 80-970—Oct. 30. 

Gillliam—Gilliam Exchange Bank. 80- 
1003—Oct. 16. 

Henrietta—Bank of Henrietta. 80-1026 
—Oct. 26. 

Higbee—Citizens 
31. 

Independence—Jackson County Bank. 
80-81—Oct. 23. 

Laclede—Lomax & Standly Bank. 80- 
600—Oct. . 

Liberty—Citizens Bank. 
) 


Bank. 80-456—Oct. 


80-249—Oct. 
Marshall—Bank of Saline. 80-184—Oct. 
28 


Mendon—Mendon Bank. 80-759—Oct. 
13. 

Moscow Mills—Moscow Mills Savings 
Bank. 80-1116—Oct. 15. 

Prairie Hill—Farmers 
Bank. 80-1171—Oct. 19. 


Salisbury—Peoples Bank. 80-364—0Oct. 
99 


& Merchants 





Slater—Bank of Slater. 80-240—Oct. 26. 

Slater—Security Bank. 80-1329—Oct. 26. 

St. Louis—Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 
4-82—Oct. 23. 


Triplett—Triplett Bank. 80-725—Oct. 
13. 

Vandalia—Exchange Bank. 80-400— 
Oct. 19. 


Versailles—First National 
Versailles. 80-398—Oct. 15. 

Warrensburg — Commercial-American 
Bank & Trust Co. 80-196—Oct. 23. 

Westboro—Farmers Bank. 80-809—Oct. 
19. 


Bank in 


Montana 


Vida—First State Bank. 
29. 





9$3-316—Oct. 


Nebraska 


— State Bank. 

—Oct. . 

Bloomington—Bloomington State Bank. 
76-431—Oct. 19. 

Campbell—Bank of Campbell. 76-401— 
Oct. 16 

Chalco—German-American State Bank. 
76-1019—Oct. 30. 


76-1253 


Crawford—Commercial State Bank. 76- 
207—Oct. 27. 


Crawford—Crawford State Bank. 76- 
208—Oct. 24. 
Edgar—Clay County State Bank. 76- 


242—Oct. 22. 
Edgar—State Bank of Edgar. 76-241— 
Oct. 22. 
Franklin—Franklin Exchange 
76-269—Oct. 15. 
Hemingford—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
1217—Oct. 13. 
Hildreth—Franklin County Bank. 76- 
474—Oct. 19. 
Holstein—First State Bank. 76-755. 
McCook—Farmers & Merchants State 


Bank. 


Bank. 76-1275. 

Naponee—Naponee State Bank. 76-622 
Oct. 14. 

North Loup—North Loup State Bank. 


76-931—Oct. 16. 

Ord—State Bank. 76-145—Oct. 20. 

Orleans—State Bank of Orleans. 76- 
272—Oct. 13. 

Otoe—Bank of Otoe. 76-655—Oct. 13. 

Springfield—American State Bank. 76- 
868—Oct. 13. 

Swedeburg—State Bank of Swedebureg. 
76-882—Oct. 20. 

Upland—Peoples Bank. 76-520—Oct. 16. 

Upland—Upland Banking Co. 76-519— 


Oct. 16. 
Wallace—Farmers State Bank. 76-1176 
Oct. 16. 


Weston—Weston Bank. 76-484—Oct. 15. 


New Jersey 


Belvidere—Belvidere National Bank. 
55-361—Oct. 12. 

Belvidere—Warren County Trust Co. 
55-362—Oct. 8. 

Blairstown—Peoples National Bank. 


55-366—Oct. 6. 

Collingswood—Collingswood Trust Co. 
55-543—Oct. 10. 

Merchantville—First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 55-415—Oct. 10. 

Merchantville—Merchantville Trust Co. 
55-558—Oct. 9. 

Ocean City—First National Bank. 55- 
359—Oct. 8. 

Sea Isle City—First National Bank. 55- 
544—Oct. 16. 

Toms River—Toms River Trust Co. 55- 
699—Oct. 15. 

Westmont—Westmont National Bank. 
55-573—Oct. 13. (Colingswood P. O.) 


Wildwood—Wildwood Title & Trust 
Co. 55-466—Oct. 15. 
New York 
Avon—State Bank of Avon. 50-656— 
Oct. 26. 
Newark—First National Bank. 50-394 
—Oct. 7 


Springwater—Springwater State Bank. 
50-980—Oct. 10. 

Williamsville—Amherst Bank. 50-1960 
Oct. 23. 





MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


—_ 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 


description. 
“ Aquitania” 





It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“ Berengaria” 


“ Mauretania” 


and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 122 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON. E.C. 2 








North Carolina 


Roxboro—First National Bank. 66-629 
—Oct. 12. 


North Dakota 


Ashley—First State Bank. 77-151— 
Oct. 15. 

Cathay—Farmers State Bank. 77-901— 
Oct. 20. 


Cleveland—Cleveland State Bank. 77- 
543—Oct. 24. 
a< oleeeeee of Doyon. 77-561—Oct. 
Dunseith—Security State Bank. 77-234 
—Oct. 9 

Gwinner—Gwinner State Bank. 77-607 
Oct. 17. 

Heimdal—State Bank of Heimdal. 77- 
615—Oct. 22. 





Judson—First State Bank. 77-625— 
Oct. 27. 

Lehr—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 77- 
638—Oct. 15. 

Montpelier—Montpelier State Sank. 
77-659—Oct. 13. 

Scranton—Bank of Scranton. 77-428— 
Oct. 14. 

Velva—Peoples State Bank. 77-880— 
Oct. 20. 

Zeeland—Zeeland State Bank. 77-456 


—Oct. 19. 


Ohio 


Alliance—City Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 56-186—Oct. 22. 

Brewster—Brewster Banking Co. 56- 
1327—Oct. 22. 

Canton—The Geo. D. Harter Bank. 56- 
70—Oct. 22. 

Dayton—Union Trust Co. 
31. 

Delaware—Delaware Savings Bank Co. 
56-306—Oct. 24. 

Delaware—Deposit Banking Co. 56-305 
—Oct. 20. 

Girard—Trumbull Banking Co. 56-1280 

Oct. 15. 

Highland—Farmers Bank. 56-987—Oct. 
3. 

Ironton—Iron City Savings Bank. 56- 
232—Oct. 27. 

Kinsman—Kinsman Banking Co. 56- 
782—Oct. 26. 

London—Peoples Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 56-541—Oct. 16. 

Massilon—Ohio-Merchants Trust Co. 
56-214—Oct. 22. 

Monroeville—Farmers & Citizens Bank- 
ing Co. 56-1054—Oct. 22. 

Seville—Seville State Bank. 56-1148— 
Oct. 28. 

Wadsworth—Wadsworth 
Trust Co. 56-555—Oct. 20. 

Youngstown—City Trust 
Bank. 56-48—Oct. 15. 

Youngstown—Dollar Savings & Trust 
Co. 56-47—Oct. 15. 

Youngstown—First National Bank. 56- 
44—Oct. 15. 


56-28—Oct. 





Savings & 
& Savings 


Oklahoma 


Covington—Covington State Bank. §6- 
1049—Oct. 5. 
Coyle—Cimarron Valley Bank. 86-592 


—Oct. 9. 

Geary—American State Bank. 86-301— 
Oct. 12. 

May—Bank of May. 86-560—Oct. 6. 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown—Jordan State Bank. 60-136 
Oct. 6. 

Ardmore—Merion Title & Trust Co. 60- 
554—Oct. 28 

Auburn—Bank of Auburn.’ 60-1066— 
Oct. 19. 


Belle Vernon—-Valley Deposit & Trust 
Co. 60-885—Oct. 23. 

Bellevue—Citizens Trust Co. 60-648— 
Oct. 23. (Br. of Pittsburgh) 

Bradford—McKean County Trust Co. 
60-367—Oct. 23. 

Coatesville—Coatesville Trust Co. 60- 
454—Oct. 10. 

Dillsburg—Farmers & 
Bank. 60-1031—Oct. 17. 

Glenside—Glenside Bank & Trust Co. 
60-1174—Oct. 3 


Merchants 


Glenside—Glenside Trust Co. 60-1613 
—Oct. 3 

Harrisburg—Commercial Trust Co. 60- 
90—Oct. 15 

Harrisburg—Mechanics Trust Co. 60- 
84—Oct. 23 

Harrisburg—Security Trust Co. 60-92 
—Oct. 26 

Hatboro—Hatboro Trust Co. 60-1620— 
Sept. 3 


Ickesburg—Ickesburg State Bank. 60- 
1493—Oct. 22 

Monessen—First National 
Trust Co. 60-434—Oct. 

Monongahela—Monongahela City Trust 
Co. 60-568—Oct. 5 

Monongahela—aAlexander & Co., Bank- 
ers. 60-567—Oct. 


Bank & 
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Northumberland—Farmers & Mechan-- 
ics Bank. 60-1455—Oct. 2 
Philadelphia—Central Trust & Savings 
Co. 3-98—Oct. 6 
Philadelphia—Columbus Title & Trust 
Co. 3-185—Oct. 17 
Philadelphia—County Trust Co. 3-87— 
Oct. 9 
Philadelphia—Franklin Trust Co. 3- 
100—Oct. 6 
Philadelphia—Haddington 
Trust Co. 3-126—Oct. 7 
Philadelphia—Hamilton Trust Co. 3- 


Title & 





96—Oct. 7 
Philadelphia—Manheim Trust Co. 3-188 
—Oct. 2 


Philadelphia—Manayunk Trust Co. 3- 
80—Oct. 13 

Philadelphia 
161—Oct. 3 

Philadelphia—Roxborough Trust Co. 
3-152—Oct. 10 

Philadelphia—United Security Life In- 
surance & Trust Co. of Penn. Oct. 5 

Philadelphia—Wharton Title & Trust 
Co. 3-199—Oct. 7 

Phillipsburg—Moshannon 
Bank. 60-795—Oct. 9 

Pittsburgh—Exchange National Bank. 
8-2—Oct. 19 

Pittsburg~gh—Homewood Peoples Bank. 
8-85—Oct. 21 

Pittsburgh—Monongahela 
Bank. 8-21—Oct. 21 

Point Marion—Peoples National Bank. 
60-989—Oct. 6 

Shrewsbury—Shrewsbury Savings Inst. 
60-1337—Oct. 6 

Somerfield—First National Bank. 60- 
1342—Oct. 16 

Sunbury—North Branch Title & Trust 
Co. 60-379—Oct. 28 

Tarentum—tTarentum Savings & Trust 
Co. 60-588—Oct. 15 

Uniontown—National Bank of Fayette 
County. 60-382—Oct. 12 

Valley View—Valley View Bank. 69- 
1378—Oct. 117 

Vandergrift—Citizens National Bank. 
60-778—Oct. 6 

Washington—Union Trust Co. 60-297 
—Oct. 5 

Washington—Washington 
60-295—Oct. 5 

West Newton—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 60-860—Oct. 15 

Wilcox—Wilcox National Bank. 60-1713 
—Oct. 17 





Richmond Trust Co. 3- 


National 





National 


Trust Co. 


Willow Grove—Willow Grove Trust 
Co. 60-1612—Oct. 5 


South Carolina 


Aiken—Bank of Western Carolina. 67- 
132—Oct. 15. Also branches at fol- 
lowing points’ closed: Barnwell, 
Batesburg, Blackville, Ellenton, 
Johnston, Lexington, North Augusta, 
Salley and Wagener. 

Chapin—Bank of Chapin. 67-297—Oct. 
17 

Graniteville—Bank of Graniteville. 67- 
316—Oct. 15 

Prosperity—Bank of Prosperity. 67-260 
—Oct. 10 

Prosperity—Citizens 
67-261—Oct. 20 

Saluda—Farmers Bank. 67-271—Oct. 17 

Williston—Bank of Williston. 67-378 
—Oct. 15 

Winnsboro—Winnsboro Bank. 67-188 
—Oct. 19 


National Bank. 


South Dakota 


Corson—Corson State Bank. 78-778— 
Oct. 12 

Elk Point—Farmers State Bank. 78- 
685—Oct. 26 

Fedora—Fedora State Bank. 78-541— 
Oct. 

Nunda—Nunda State Bank. 78-455— 
Oct. 12 

Pollock—First’ National Bank. 78-752 
—Oct. 13 

Pukwana—Farmers State Bank. 78- 
466—Oct. 17 

Tabor—Tabor State Bank. 78-614— 
Oct. 19 

Viborg—First National Bank. 78-327— 
Sept 21 

Watauga—Farmers State 3Zank. 78- 
717—Oct. 22 


Tennessee 


Dresden—Weakley County Bank. 87- 
265—Oct. 8 

Elizabethton—First National Bank. 87- 
148—Oct. 

Lancaster—Lancaster Banking Co. 87- 
411—Oct. 22 


Texas 


Ballinger—Ballinger State Bank. 88- 
259—Oct. 10 

Bishop—First National Bank. 88-2071 
—Oct. 7 





qe — 


MISSISSIPPI, 
VALLEY, 
Wee) 


St. Louis 





Cisco—Cisco Banking Co. 88-379—Sept. 
28 (Expect to reorganize under title 
of Cisco National Bank about Nov. 
10.) 

Coleman—Central State Bank. 88-1716 
—Oct. 9 

Coleman—Coleman National Bank. -88- 
312—Oct. 9 

— National Bank. 88-311 
—Oct. 

Corpus Christi—Texas State Bank & 
Trust Co. 88-127—Oct. 14 

Del Rio—First National Bank. 88-135 
—Oct. 13 

Harlingen—Valley State Bank. 88-1390 
—Oct. 17 

McAllen—State Bank & Trust Co. 88- 
1168—Oct. 23 

Mullin—First State Bank. 88-1193— 
Oct. 15 

Munday—First State Bank. 88-1774— 


Og¢t. 23 
Odem—Odem State Bank. 88-1667— 
Oct. 3 


San Antonio—Commonwealth Bank & 
Trust Co. 30-16—Oct. 6 

Seymour—First State Bank. 88-407— 
Oct. 21 

Sinton—Sinton State Bank. 88-555— 
Oct. 3 

Turkey—First National Bank. 88-1800 
—Oct. 20 

Vernon—Farmers State Bank. 88-285 
—Oct. 22 , 

Weslaco—Security State Bank. 88-1944 
—Oct. 22 


Virginia 


Charlotte Court House—State Bank of 
Charlotte County, Inc. 68-513—Oct. 
12 (Branch of Drakes Branch) 

Chase City—First National Bank. 68- 
214—Oct. 12 

Danville—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 68-99—Oct. 17 

Drakes Branch—State Bank of Char- 
lotte County, Inc. 68-348—Oct. 12 

Keysville—Planters Bank, Inc. 68-384 
—Oct. 13 

Luray—First National Bank. 68-238— 
Oct. 6 

South Boston—Planters & Merchants 
First National Bank. 68-619—Oct. 7 

Union Level—Bank of Union Level, 
Inc. 68-485—Oct. 14 


(Continued on page 767) 
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STATE & 


Alabama 
Andalusia 


Enterprise 
Illinois 
Elmhurst 
Sullivan 
Taylorville 


Indiana 


Peru 


Iowa 
Kellogg 


Ottumwa 


Plainfield 
Wellsburg 
Kansas 
Chapman 
Paola 
Stuttgart 


Maine 
Thomaston 


Michigan ' 
Brooklyn 


Detroit 


Grand Rapids 


Trenton 


Minnesota 
Cambridge 


Missouri 
Branson 
Clifton Hill 
Kansas City 
Piedmont 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City 


Atlantic City 


Freehold 


New York 
Herkimer 


North Carolina 


Roseboro 


North Dakota 
Gackle 
Kulm 


Ohio 
East Liverpool 
Oklahoma 


Claremore 
Medford 


Oregon 
Pendleton 


Pennsylvania 
Bellwood 
Greensburg 
New Castle 
Tarentum 
Warren 


South Carolina 
Elloree 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


21 Mergers; 9 Consolidations; 3 Absorptions; 2 Purchases; 6 Taken Over; 
7 Successions; 1 Title Change; 1 Reorganization 


PRESENT NAME AND 


SURPLUS «& 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


‘o : . E 
ForMER NAME PRorFits 


How CHANGED = CAPITAL 


PRESIDENT 


Andalusia National Bank First National Bank 
61-130 Andalusia National Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Nat'l First National Bank with Merger 
Bank 61-138 Farmers & MerchantsNat’l 
Bank 


with Merger $300,000 $30,000 R. N. McLeod 


200,000 50,000 L. H. Sessions 


Elmhurst State Bank 
70-598 

Merchants & Farmers State 
Bank 70-549 

Farmers National Bank 
70-374 


First National Bank 
Elmhurst State Bank 

Lovington State Bank, 
Lovington 

Taylorville National Bank 


with Consolidation 200,000 


Absorbed 50,000 23,000 J. A. Webb 


Purchased 100,000 64,690 J. A. Adams 


Wabash 
71-175 


Valley Trust Co. Citizens National Bank with Merger 


100,000 
Wabash Valley Trust Co. 


50,000 Bert Bowers 
Surplus 


Keliogg Savings Bank Killduff State Bank, Killduff Absorbed 
72-1749 
First Bank & Trust Co. 72-60 First National Bank, First Merger 
Trust & Savings Bank and 
Citizens Savings Bank 
Farmers State Bank 72-1934 Plainfield Savings Bank with Consolidation 
Farmers State Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Saving Merger 
Bank and Wellsburg Sav. 
Bank 


25,000 21,000 E. H. Maytag 


200,000 91,950 W. B. Bonnifield 


25,000 15,000 V. P. Pierce 


First State Bank 72-1116 25,000 5,080 Chris. Neessen 


Chapman State Bank 83-429 Peoples State Bank Merger ei Pee ae 
Miami County National Bk. Fontana State Bank, Fontana Merger 150,000 
83-176 with Miami County Nat'l 

Bank 
Farmers State Bank 83-1054 Woodruff State Bank, Wood- Merger 


15,000 
ruff, with Farmers State Bk 


9,800 Martin Kistner 


Thomaston National Bank Georges National Bank with Merger 


100,000 
52-160 Thomaston National Bank 


129,610 R. O. Elliot 


Brooklyn State Bank 74-513 Bank of Cement City, 
Cement City 
Metropolitan Industrial Bk. Succeeds 


Taken over 50,000 57,420 F. H. Brown 


Leonard Thrift Bank 9-86 100,000 29,180 E. D. Leonard 
American Home Security Bk. American 


National Bank, Merger 
74-16 


Home State Bank for Sav. 
and Security National Bk. 
of Trenton Trenton State Bank 


850,000 451,000 J. H. Schouten 


Guardian Bank 


Succeeds 
74-863 


50,000 45,030 N. A. Mans 


Isanti County 


State Bank First State Bank with Isanti Consolidation 
75-1328 


County State Bank 


Bank of Branson 80-904 

Farmers Savings Bank 
80-770 

Sterling Bank 18-43 


Bank of Hollister, Hollister Taken over 

Clifton Hill Banking Co. with Consolidation 
Farmers Savings Bank 

Sterling State Bank 


Bank of Des Arc, Des Are 


15,000 a 2,500J. W. Ingram 
_ 10,000 T. R. Shields 
Surplus 

7,610 A. M. Luna 


Title 100,000 


Bank of Piedmont 80-469 


Taken over 25,000 


Equitable Trust Co. 55-148 Chelsea Safe Deposit & Trust Merger 
Co. with Equitable Trust 
Co. and operated as a Br. 
Pacific Avenue National Bk. Merger 
with Equitable Trust Co. 
and operated as a Branch 
National Freehold Banking Merger 
Co. with First Nat’l Bank 


Equitable Trust Co. 55-148 


First National Bank 55-341 78,080 D. P. Smith 


First National Bank 50-358 Herkimer National Bank wite Merger 


100,000 
First National Bank 


405,750 Chas. S. Brewer 


First-Citizens Bank & Trust Bank of Roseboro 
Co. (Branch of Smithfield) 
66-429 


Succeeds 


First State Bank 77-487 


1 First National Bank Succeeds 
First State Bank 77-169 v 


First National Bank with Consolidation 
First State Bank 


25,000 
30,000 


10,000 A. F. Lehr 
25,000 Otto Isaak 


Potters Bank & Trust Co. 


Potters National Bank and Merger 
56-157 


580,000 
Dollar Savings Bank Co. 


353,000 R. L. Cawood 


Bank of Claremore 86-180 National Bank of Claremore Succeeds 
First National Bank 86-377 Bank of Deer Creek, Deer Merger 
Creek, with First National 
Bank, Medford 


50,000 


First Inland National Bank First National Bank and In- Consolidation 


400,000 
96-50 land Empire Bank 


124,760J. D. Ankeny 


First National Bank 60-897 Bellwood Trust Co. with First Consolidation 
National Bank 
First National Bank & Trust First National Bank, Mer- Merger 
Co. 60-388 chants Trust Co. and Union 
Trust Co. 
Citizens National Bank 60- Union National Bank 
189 and First National Bk. 
of Lawrence Co. 60-187 
First National Bank & Trust Merchants & Mechanics Bk., Consolidation 
Co. 60-586 Brackenridge with First 
Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. 
First National Bank, Absorbed 
Youngsville 


50,000 
480,000 


30,000 Fred Bland, Jr. 
979,320 Richard Coulter 


Purchased 


497,060G. W. Smith 


Warren National Bank 819,440 F. E. Hertzel 
60-460 
South Carolina State Bank First National Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 
67-275 


Succeeds 


CASHIER 


C. D. Bean 
M. P. Adams 


105,800 H. C. Schumacher O. A. Popp 


J. F. Gibbon 

F. F. Baughman 

Jos. Kennedy, 
Treas. 

R. O- Bailey 

P. C. Ackley 


H. C. Stevens 


1. H. Geerdes 


. H. Whitaker 
. A. Bethke 
.. S. Levensaler 
B. A. Ayers 
E. D. Leonard, 


Treas. 
N. B. Alsover 


Chas. A. Smith 


E. E. Hurt 
W. F. Mulloy 
C. W. Leeper 


=. C. Hall 
. A. MeCreery 


~. D. Du Bose 


J. M. Hummel 
W. M. Wilken 


J. F. Rigby 


G. O. Bayless 


J. R. Bowler 


H. W. Schalles 


F. C. Irvine 
R. W. Mackay 


P. P. Hungerpillar. 
Mer. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
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PRESENT NAME AND 


. . . SURPLUS «& 
: z Ww NGE ! AL |* 
Taanstr Nomean ForMER NAME How CHancep 3 Capital 


Prorits 
South Carolina 


State & Town PRESIDENT CASHIER 

























Newberry South Carolina State Bank Commercial Bank Succeeds ‘ me , .. J. M. Kinard, 
(Branch of Charleston) Mgr. 
67-110 
South Dakota 
Yankton First Dakota National Bank Dakota National Bank and Merger $ 50,000 $ 105,200W. J. Fantle H. C. Danforth 
& Trust Co. 78-48 First National Bank & Trs ° 
Co 
Tennessee 
Alexandria Alexandria Bank & Trust Co. Farmers Banking Co., Brush Merger 25,000 5,600 L. A. Smith Dib Dinges 
87-766 Creek, with Alexandria Bk. 
& Trust Co. 
Lafayette Citizens Bank 87-274 Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 30,000 7,830 W. A. Smith Wm. Parker 
& Trust Co. with Citizens 
Bank 
Texas 
Big Lake Big Lake State Bank 88-1555 First State Bank Reorganization 25,000 5,000 J. P. Kittrell we Gennes. 
’ Asst. Cash. 
Corsicana State National Bank 88-111 First State Bank of Corsicana Taken over 300,000 90,2801. N. Cerf W. M. Davidson 
Eagle Pass First National Bank 88-261 State Bank & Trust Co. with Merger 150,000 381,010G. C. Hollis J. T. Glass 
First National Bank 
Laredo Laredo National Bank 88-31 First National Bank with Consolidation 200,000 532,740 B. M. Alexander A. L. Vidaurii 


Laredo National Bank, 








Virginia ‘ 
Suffolk National Bank of Suffolk Bank of Zuni, Zuni Taken over 500,000 56,980J. L. McLemore H. T. Jackson 
68-124 ‘ 
Wisconsin 
Kenosha First National Bank 79-65 Commercial Exchange Bank Taken over 600,000 1,080,290C. C. Brown M. G. Boerner 







NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


6 State Banks; 11 Reopened Banks 






: : 7 . Su 8 
State & Town Name or BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPpimTaL ee PRESIDENT 


Paoswe CasHIER 







lowa 


















Agency First Bank & Trust Co. (Branch Office of Ottumwa) .. . vata id dala akGd wae Madu eee eee inweesleeaalenhasteneaes ee 

Eddyville First Bank & Trust Co. (Branch Office of Ottumwa) ... ? Pe ee Vey eee Per ....... I. 8. Byrton, Mar.- 

Guthrie Center Guthrie County State Bank 72-2140 $30,000 $7,500 G. M. Barnett J. I. Vandeventer, Asst. Casb. 

Kirkville First Bank & Trust Co. (Branch Office of Ottumwa) |... 2.2.0.0)... 0 ccc elec cece cece cceees revauta sane einai acai 
Kentucky 

Drakesboro Citizens Bank 73-479 (Reopened) 15,000 .......... E. H. Flanagan A. M. Neace 
Minnesota 

Hector Security State Bank 75-1603 | eee Otto Bremer T. F. Speiter 
Missouri 

Mound City Holt County Bank 80-411 (Reopened) 20,000 20,000 B. P. Smith Geo. W. Poynter 
New Jersey 

Maple Shade De Ee SO MO CB ea ce dcetlise Ree vealeWa cs wdacoes coun ddr dineee tewaeeee maeaeeeneeas 
North Carolina 

Gastonia Gaston Loan & Trust Co. 66-128 (Reopened) 50,000 5,000)..... : .. W. E. MeWhirter, 

Surplus Sec. and Treas. 

Virginia 

Boydton Cnc. -  j.é§ kewsiwdieledaw [eden apa aPem ed em eure Wie @iaeUeiende Gane PemurRe caine em Slams 

Brodnax Bank of Brodnax 68-322 (Reopemed) fcc ccc elec ccc ccc cclecccceccce ; aie acl snc 

Halifax Bank of Halifax 68-271 (Reopened) Gs ceacce aaa B. W. Leigh F. C. Chaffin 

Lacrosse on oe err Cr sees... ss Newaacnncdebesecncahetloceeneedaecas ‘ ule dudwenmawanenens 

Lawrenceville Brunswick Bank & Trust Co. 68-211 (Reopened) =f... cee le cc ccc ccc clececerccccccees SPT Oe ere 

Lawrenceville Farmers & Merchants Bank 68-709 (Reopened) 29,000 — ee .. F. M. Newsom, Jr. 

South Boston South Boston Bank & Trust Co. 68-714 50,000 . — F. L. McKinney R. E. Ingram 

Surplus 
South Hill Citizens Bank, Inc. 68-262 (Reopened) ear ox neat 







BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION Littioten—-Bank ef Léttioten: Ciise-= 









Oct. 17 
*Indicates Press Report Martinsburg—Peoples Trust Co. 69-69 
—Oct. 16 
4 State Banks Middlebourne—United Bank of Middle- 


bourne. 69-230—Oct. 17 
Morgantown—Second National Bank. 



























. ? —_ 7 . ame SURPLUS «& 5 : 69-9-—Oct. 13 
Strate & Town NaME OF Bank CAPITAL Prorrre CORRESPONDENT Newburg—First National Bank. 69-300 
: —Oct. 20 
Arkansas FA ake - = 
Harrison *Security Bank $50,000 $ 5,000| J. W. Bass, Pres. al oar ge ~ a National Bank. 69- 
J. M. Wagiey, V. P. and Cash. 201—Oct. 22 
Flroida | Shinnston—Farmers Bank. 69-180— 
Miami *Bank of Miami & Trust Co oseeceeee|C. BH. Reeder, Pres. Oct. 14 
Nebraska Spencer—Roane County Bank. 69-183 
Wahoo *Wahoo State Bank 40,000 10,000) .... r- Li Meseouttnad —Oct. 9 ‘ pay, 
°C To open Jan. 1, 1932 Surplus "= en National Bank. 69- 
hio —Oct. 2 
Bowling Green |*Wood County Banking Co. 200,000 . ..| B. O. Bistline and Terra Alta—Terra Alta Bank. 69-187 
| J. H. Lincoln, Incorporators —Oct. 17 
Wadestown—Bank of Wadestown. 69- 
ween 7 — o ‘ 
jeston—Citizens Bank. -145—Oct. 1 
Bruceton Mills—Bruseton Bank. 69- Weston—National Exchange Bank. 69- 
Banks Reported Closed see Oct. 14 Py 
, ie Buckhannon—Buckhannon Bank. 69- Wheeling—Central Union Trust Co. 69- 
(Continued from page 765) 138—Oct. 15 12—Oct. 9 
Washington ea. National Bank. Wiscenaia 
‘ ‘ . 69-139—Oct. 16 
Sez ep—Pe : ercia ank. 19- 79-7 
SS Commercial Bank. 1 Cameron—Bank of Cameron. 69-168— —— oe State Bank. 79-761— 
Washougal—Clarke C ty Bank. 98- ct. 2 avor—Fi . 
$39. Ont. 15 ian Farmington—Bank of Farmington. 69- —— First State Bank. 79-519 
Woodland—Woodland State Bank. 98- 270—Oct. 9 Fennimore—First National Bank. 79- 
330—Oct. 27 Gary—Gary National Bank. 69-273— 342—Oct. 9 
, , Oct. 13 Neva—Neva Farmers Bank. 79-882— 
West Virginia Grafton—Grafton Banking & Trust Oct. 22 (Deerbrook P. O.) 
Anawalt—First National Bank. 69-334 Co. 69-108—Oct. 10 Wilton—Farmers Security Bank. 79- 


—Oct. 13 Jane Lew—Union Bank. 69-287—Oct. 13 





905—Oct. 16 
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Do You Feel This Way When 
You Golf? 


E. E. Morris of the Fidelity Sav- 
ings Trust Co. of Kansas City, is 
telling the following story : 

‘**While on vacation, I stopped at 
a stand to get a drink of soda. Stand- 
ing off to one side was a grizzled 
veteran of the hills who spoke to me 
thus: 

‘You know, stranger, I feel down- 
right sorry for those fellers (point- 
ing at two men in golf knickers). My 
mother kept me in short pants ’til I 
thought I never would get shed of 
‘em, but I'll be blamed if I wouldn’t 
have run away from home, if she had 
forced me to wear them until I got 
that old!’’ 


——_—_~<e——— 


A New Opportunity For Safe 
Deposit Companies 

Seward A. Covert of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. says that he has word that 
the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking has re- 
eently ordered the coat and hat 
checking equipment in the hallway 
to be removed, due to the fact that 
the clothing left there was not safe. 

‘“This seems to me,’’ says Seward, 
“‘to reveal an opportunity for a 
cleanup by safe deposit box sales- 
men. Possibly safe deposit boxes for 
hats and coats might be installed in 
restaurants and hotels.’’ 





Today’s Most Popular Story 


This story is being told by C. F. 
Iiamsher, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Gatos, California. 

A teacher was trying to explain 
to her class the difference between 
natural wonders and man-made 
wonders. Finally she asked: ‘‘ What 
is the most wonderful thing man 
makes ?’’ 

A little girl raised her hand, and 
gave the answer as follows: 

**A living for his family.”’ 


—»——— 


How Much Influence Has 
John Bull? 


A woman called up her banker in 
Omaha, somewhat perturbed. 

‘“‘T wonder if I have done the 
right thing?’’ she said. ‘‘A man 


768 


“Overs and Shorts” 


came to pay me what he owed me 
the other day and instead of paying 
me with bills, he put his hand down 
into a dirty sack and pulled out five 
$5 gold pieces. Should I have taken 
them ?’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ the banker queried. 
‘*T’d like to have them.’’ 

‘*Oh, I heard that Great Britain 
had gone off the gold standard, and 
I thought perhaps they weren't any 
good.’”’ 





Is This The Way Your 
Borrowers Spend? 

A New York banker tells a story 
that illustrates a situation in which 
many people find themselves today 

The borrower was applying for a 
loan. 

‘‘How do you budget your in- 
come ?’’ asked the banker. 

‘“Well,’’ said the borrower, ‘‘I 
spend 25% for rent, 40% for cloth- 
ing, 40% for food, and 20% for 
other expenses.”’ 

‘“Hold on,’’ said the banker, ‘‘ that 
totals up to 125%.”’ 

‘**T know it,’’ said the borrower, 
‘‘that’s why I want to borrow 
money.’’ 





How Much Of Your Collateral 
Is Like This? 


Ruth Pearse, advertising manager 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

An Italian came into the personal 
loan department of the bank re- 
cently and offered as collateral in 
place of co-makers on his note, two 
cancelled bonds. 


a 


It’s The Bank That Pays 
And Pays 


Joe Kerr of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. tells the story of a man who 
came to the new-account desk and 
said: 

‘*T wish to open a new safe deposit 
box account. What rate of interest 
do you pay on boxes?”’ 


—_—.——— 


Wall Street Follies 


The latest project in Wall Street 
and La Salle Street is for the erec- 
tion of statues to ‘‘The Unknown 
Solvent.’’ 
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Keep his head up - 


and we’ll all come through! 


You recognize this maf. He lives in your 
own town, not far from you... 

Though faced with unemployment, he is 
combating adversity with courage. He has 
retreated step by step, but fighting. He has 
spread his slender resources as far as they 
will go. 

This winter he and his family will need 
your help. 

There are many other heads of families 
much like him in the United States. This 
winter all of them will need the help of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

This is an emergency. It is temporary. 
But it exists. It must be met with the hope- 
fulness and resource typical of American 
conduct in emergencies. 

Be ready! Right now in every city, town 
and village, funds are being gathered for 
local needs—through the established welfare 
and relief agencies, the Community Chest, 
or special Emergency Unemployment Com- 
mittees ... 

The usual few dollars which we regularly 
give will this year not be enough. Those of 
us whose earnings have not been cut off can 
and must double, triple, quadruple our con- 
tributions. 

By doing so we shall be doing the best 
possible service to ourselves. All that Amer- 
ica needs right now is courage. We have 
the resources. We have the man power. 
We have the opportunity for world leader- 
ship. 

Let’s set an example to all the world. Let's 
lay the foundation for better days that are 
sure to come, 
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The President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief 


Wartmn o-ARQowk 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 
Committee on Mobilisation of Relief Resources 





OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is 
non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local 
welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local 
needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program. includ- 
ing this advertisement, have been furnished to the Com- 
mittee without cost. 
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Dealers Know Values 
—and They Turn to Chrysler Motors 


Convincinc proof of the basic merit 
of all Chrysler Motors products is the 
growing dealer preference for them. 
1931 has been a year of-subnormal sales 
throughout the industry. Nevertheless 
the Chrysler Motors dealer organiza- 
tions—selling Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 
and Plymouth cars, Dodge Trucks, 
Buses and Taxicabs and Fargo Motor 
Coaches—have gained constantly in 
numbers and in quality of personnel. 

Obviously, the dealers who have sur- 
vived the last two years of slack business 
are the ablest in the industry. They have 
exceptional courage, resourcefulness, 
intelligence and industry. They are ex- 
cellent judges of the sales possibilities 
of the various cars offered by manu- 
facturers. 

This experienced body of merchants 


is turning more and more to Chrysler 


CHRYSLER 


DODGE EIGHT 
DE SOTO EIGHT 


Motors products for two reasons: First, 
because these products are getting a 
constantly increasing share of today’s 
restricted business; second, because they 
offer values that insure an immediate 
benefit from the return of prosperity. 
And the judgment of these dealers 
who are enrolling under the Chrysler 
Motors banner is constantly being vin- 
dicated. For example, the official pas- 
senger caf registrations in the United 
States for September (the latest available 
at this time) show that Chrysler Motors 
products were 66 percent ahead of the 
same month of 1930. The industry as a 
whole fell off 28.6 percent; and the indus- 
try without Chrysler Motors, 38 percent. 
Only five makes showed an increase 
in registrations in September 1931 as 
against September 1930; three of these 
five are Chrysler Motors products. ' 
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